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Most Useful Aids in Class Instruction in Geography. 
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IV. South America. and Commercial 
V. Europe. Chart of the World. 


These beautiful maps, designed by the late eminent American scientist, M. F. MAuRy, draughted by a 
chartographer of unsurpassed skill and intelligence, engraved in the best style of lithographic art, and 
adapted to accompany any text-book of Geography, have the following characteristic features : 

1.—Natural and political peculiarities in bold delineation. 

2.—The great water-sheds and river-drainage system shown. 

3.—Unifermity of scale, presenting comparative sizes of the continents. 

4.—The profile section of elevation of North America and South America, on correctly proportioned 


scale of elevation and length. 
5.—The Physical and Commercial Chart contains information for class instruction and familiar 


lectures. 
6.—Pleasing pictorial effect of artistic finish and coloring of maps. 
7.—Made in the most durable manner; well colored, varnished, bound, mounted on rollers, and 


backed with heavy muslin. 
8.—Price Lew: $10 for full set of eight maps. Size, 26 x 34 inches ; except map of United States, 


which is 30 x 48 inches. 


For full particulars concerning the maps, and concerning Maury’s Geographies, and terms for in- 
troduction, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York. 


New England Trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


—— WITH — 
Copious Extracts from the Leading Authors, English and American. With full 
instructions as to the method in which these are to be studied. 
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‘“ ti Avery’s First Principles of Natural 
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REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4, Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 

_— \ I is > = namely, that it is the neatestand best sharpener inthe market. It makes no noise 
at ae " _f and no dirt. The demand enables us to employ largely increased facilities, and to 
. : a not only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE JERSEY CITY, N.-J. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


reduced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the Cutters from $1.00 
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A HUNTER’S HORN. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 
A hunter once, in days of old, 
While wandering in the forest green, 
Espied a horn of glittering gold, 
nd fairy workmanship, I ween. 


With jewels were the sides embossed, 
And silver fair was it within ; 

The pious knight his bosom crossed,— 
leave it here would be a sin.’’ 


The horn he grasped, and blew a strain 

So sweet the warblers stooped to hear, 
Then bound it to his baldric chain, 

And firmly grasped his trusty spear. 
Away he rode, and prospered well ; 

No chief withstood his doughty blow ; 
And legends of the period tell 

The many triumphs o’er the foe. 


Upon the battle-field he died, 
riumphant still ; but when they sought 

The fairy trumpet by his side, 

The eager search secured them naught. 
But on the spot where fell the knight, 

A wondrous flower was seen to grow ; 
An image of that lost delight,— 

The golden-horn of long ago. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


WueEN any man, rich or poor, is unwilling to settle a 
labor trouble by fair, conciliatory arbitration, mark him ! 
mark him !—George May Powell. 


TxAcuERS, make not tug-boats of yourselves, to pull 
your pupils through the waves. Rather take the place of 
the rudder, and guide them in the right direction to help 
themselves through.— Wm. M. Griffin, Newark, N. J. 


In a very deep sense all human science is but the in- 
crement of the power of the eye; and all human art is the 
increment of the power of the hand. Vision and manip- 
ulation,—these, in their countless and indirect and trans- 
figured forms, are the two codperating factors in all intel- 
lectual progress.—John Fiske, in Destiny of Man. 


A GENTLEMAN made a long address to the public 
schools in Forte Wayne, Ind., in which he used only 
words of one syllable. A person wrote to the gentleman 
and inquired if he ever had written a sentence of thirty 
words all of one syllable, as reported. The following 
reply was received : 

“T have no time now to tell you where to find what you 
seek ; nor do I know that I could write what you want if 
1 should try, as I do not claim to have much skill in such 
work, though to write short words and to make fair sense 
with them does not need much skill or deep thought ; and 
this truth is shown by what I now send in my speech made 
at Fort Wayne three years since.” 

Here is a sentence of eighty words of one syllable.— 
Congregationalist. 


Every child is born into the world of which he knows 


nothing. He is born with faculties untrained and unde- 
veloped. To deal with these great complexities and 
movements and forces that constitute the universe, so far 
as he comes in contact with it, the child must know some- 
thing of the forces with which it is called upon to deal, 
and must understand the conditions and laws which sur- 
round him. If he is so developed that he can control 


them, then life becomes a joy and a success; otherwise, it 
is disaster and failure.—Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


THERE are certain indispensable qualifications which 
our board should require of every candidate for the teach- 
er’s position: A broad, thorough, and accurate scholar- 
ship; aptitude and ability to teach, evidence of this to 
have been afforded by practice-work in some good normal 
or training school; good breeding, refinement, and easy 
and elegant manners. No young lady should be appointed 
to teach in our schools who is not in the best and broadest 
sense of the term a lady of culture and refinement. A 
young lady, aspiring to the high and honorable position of 
teacher in our public schools, should be accustomed to 
move in the circles of society, and so familiar with its 
usages as not to offend good taste either by awkwardness 
of manner, by slang, or ungrammatical expressions, or by 
a slovenly or vulgarly gaudy style of dress. Children en- 
tering our schools from the best classes of society should 
find in their teachers types of culture and refinement 


equal to those with which they are familiar in their own 
families ; and those coming from the lower strata should 
see in them models, by the imitation of which they may 
be lifted up and prepared for occupying a place in society 
for which they would never be fitted by the associations of 
home.—H. B. Neeley, Supt. of Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY MARY HARRIET NORRIS, NEW YORK. 


There are many conceivable methods of teaching En 
glish literature. After several years’ experience, how- 
ever, in giving instruction in this study, I have found 
that one of two general plans is usually advisable. Each 
plan should be modified by the individual needs which a 
teacher discovers, after a few weeks’ acquaintance with a 
class. 

For pupils of from sixteen to eighteen years of age I 
begin with a general view of the text-book, pointing out 
its defects as well as its special merits ; since books, like 
individuals, are never perfect. I divide the contents of 
the text-book by the number of months, and, whether les- 
sons are good, bad, or indifferent, month by month the 
class must average the allotted division. If a subject 
should be easy, the lesson in pages may be double the 
length of one more difficult. 

My constant aim is to so conduct the class that each 
pupil shall have the opportunity, during the week, of re- 
citing, under topical divisions, the bulk of the daily les- 
sons. Such a method usually raises the average by ex- 
posing the ignorance of the tardy, irregular, or indolent. 
Topical recitations should occasionally be varied by ques- 
tions requiring short answers, such questions given in a 
different order of sequence from that suggested by the 
text-book. Pupils trained to give topical recitations only 
will often fail to give concise and comprehensive answers 
to direct questions, while pupils who, on the other hand, 
depend on questions altogether do not carry away from 
class a general view of the subject under consideration. 

Such a method of training presupposes, of course, a 
class of not more than twelve, and a recitation period not 
less than forty-five minutes in length. 

- In addition to the work done by the pupils, rapid reci- 
tations should be demanded, so that the teacher shall 
have one-third of the recitation’ for personal criticism on 
a writer’s views, or from reading extracts from the best 
critics, or for illustrating the day’s topics with specimens 
from the authors studied. 

All this requires the larger share of enthusiasm on the} 
part of the teacher. In this study, in fact, with a class 


‘of pupils of the age I have mentioned, a teacher must not 


expect a unified view of either the whole subject or indi- 
vidual writers. The chief work for such a class is to 
gain a bird’s-eye view of the main facts in authors’ lives, to 
memorize the names of their works, and to learn two or 


three criticisms on style, treatment of theme, and order 
of genius, through the understanding rather than the 
memory. 

The facts of the literature should be grouped into lit- 
erary periods, and these periods.should be embraced, as 
far as possible, in separate centuries. ‘To memorize dates 
of birth and death is of minor importance. It is far more 
necessary to know the decade of culminating power in an 
author’s life. For instance, impress upon the pupil's 
mind the fact, and a reason for it, that the historical 
genius of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, flowered most 
perfectly when these writers were about fifty years of age. 
Show why, given such a temperament and such an 
imagination as Keats possessed, the composition of his 
Hyperion was possible at twenty-one years of age. Give 
a theory why Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, George 
Eliot, were over thirty-five years of age before their 
great novels were written. 

From time to time the teacher should occupy the entire 
period in presenting the moral, intellectual, and social in- 
fluences of an epoch. Take as a text, for example on a 
period like that of the Restoration, Hazlett’s essay on the 
“ Corrupt Drama of the Restoration ;” for such an age as 
that of Queen Anne, Ashtou’s delightful book on “ Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 


The teacher of English literature should have a large 
amount of general literary information in order to be very 
successful in conducting a class through this subject. A 
new and large field of thought is all at once presented to 
immature buteager and critical minds. They are invited, 
coaxed, encouraged to sit in judgment on the personality, 
the lives, the writings of men and women ; possessed of 
the greatest creative genius. While for the sake of the 
vitality, enthusiasm, and real progress of the class, such 
efforts are necessary, it becomes very important, on the 
other hand, for the wise teacher to enlarge, or modify, 
or often disprove, these crude views, not infrequently pre- 
sented with a complacent conviction which may have 
grown out of a half-hour’s study. After a rapid view of 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan period, the vagaries of 
Swift, the oddities of Johnson, the erratic tendencies 
of Byron, a young girl or boy is inclined to laugh good- 
naturedly, to pride himself on bis very average ability, 
and to declare that genius must indeed be allied to mad- 
ness, that poverty is the indispensable preliminary to lit- 
erary merit, and that eccentricity, at least, is the shadow 
that stalks arm in arm with greatness. A diplomatic 
teacher will emphasize the noble exceptions to such a 
view, and show the commonness of eccentricity, incipient 
insanity, and poverty, in all classes, and without the com- 
pensations that come to literary immortality. 

Four written reviews should be presented through the 
year,—each review covering about a century,—and the 
subject-matter, arrangement, and length left to the pu- 
pil’s judgment. The teacher will, of course, advise and 
correct when the essays are finished, and will have them 
copied after his criticisms have been made. 


with a class who had taken the first course. The second 
year could be followed by a third, and so on, until in four 
or five winters a pupil would have read critically one or 
two works of the principal writers till the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The literature of the second half 
of the nineteenth century can be best covered by a little 
daily reading. Criticisms can be culled from the best 
American and English periodicals, and novelists, poets, 
and essayists can be read on the basis of these criticisms. 
For the first winter, after the general course which I 
have outlined, give a class a fortnight on the reign of 
Edward III. Follow this by a study of the Canterbury 
Tales, with a digression into Italian literature long 
enough to learn a little of Dante, Petrarch, and Boecacio. 
Take up, next, three books of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 


the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and a sketch of the 


My other plan could be very delightfully developed 
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gleemen, troubadours, trouvéres, and minnesingers. 
This will enable a class to realize, once for all, the begin- 
ning and culmination of the romantic epic. At this junc- 
ture the class should spend a week on the Crusades, and 
follow this historical study with a few days on the social, 
literary, and club life of the Italian republics, concluding 
with the reading of Jerusalem Delivered, and, if possible, 
Goethe’s Torguato Tasso, either translated or in the orig- 
inal. 

To conclude the winter’s work, the age of Elizabeth 
should be studied historically. Four of Shakespeare's 
plays should be read with notes,—a historical play, a 
tragedy (like “ King Lear”), a comedy, and a drama (like 
the “ Tempest”). The plays should be followed by Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets. Extracts should then be studied from 
the Elizabethan dramatists, a comparison then instituted 
between these lesser stars and Shakespeare, and as a di- 
gression, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia and Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia should be read. The class is now ready 
to spend a month on the historical development of the 
drama in Greece and Rome, its religious application in 
the Middle Ages, its consequent decline in Italy, and the 
reunion later of the drama and music in the Italian opera, 

A second course similar to the one I have planned, is 
of course, more delightful, but the best results are never 
attained from a course like the second without a prelim- 
inary general course. 


JOSEPH COOK AT A NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


One who thinks he knows Joseph Cook should have 
seen and heard him at the Pennsylvania Normal School 
at California (southwest Pennsylvania), for the past 
twenty-four hours. “Ultimate America” was his plat- 
form theme, in which he said he should not inflate the 
reins of national vanity, but puncture and let out diseased 
blood. With a map of the world before him, he gave a 
lesson in physical geography, which subject he says has 
always fascinated him like an epic poem, and by which 
he proved our physical superiority. We have more arable 
land than Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. We are 
not to be dazzled because the sun never sets on British 
possessions. Neither does it on ours since we included 
Alaska in our embrace. With his own master-hand, as 
much at home in geography as in science or philosophy, 
he moved about our forests, placked up the Andes from 


the sunset shoulder of South America, toyed with our|- 


longest rivers, and blew about our trade-winds like a boy 
with his playthings, to show us the effect of these on our 
climate and fertilization. If I were going to examine a 
class in physical geography, he said, the first question I 
should ask them would be, What would be the climatic 
effects on the country if the earth should turn from east 
to west, instead of west to east ? 

There is no position in Europe south of St. Petersburg 
where you can put the Mississippi river and find room for 
it. The seven principal rivers in Asia do not carry to 
the ocean as much water as the Amazon alone. We have 
three great belts in our country,—a maize belt, a cotton 
belt, and a wheat belt. We raise gold and silver where 
we do not raise crops. We stand in trust for this great 
population we are capable of maintaining. We are a 
deluge of men moved on by the hand of God. The center 
of population moves west fifty feet every twenty-four 
hours. The center used to be in Baltimore. In 1870 it 
was in Cincinnati. Now it is somewhere in Indiana. 
The world never saw anything like this before, and never 
will again. We are liable in the future to double our 
large populations as easily as we have doubled our small 
ones. Thirty years from 1880 we should double our 50,- 
000,000. We ought to have 200,000,000 inhabitants in 
1950. In 2000 we ought to have 400,000,000 people 
speaking the English tongue. England will draw near to 
us more than we to her. We shall set the fashion for 
her politically ; she is more likely to become a republic 
than we are to become a monarchy. Along the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes will be found the vertebral col- 
umn of the political world. We stand in trust as pilgrim 
mothers and fathers of the twenty and twenty-first cen- 
turies. 

The lecture then became a discussion of the perils of 
the country from concentration in large cities and munici- 


pal misrule,—taking up the questions of strikes, liquor 
traffic, and the spoils system. It abounded in searching 
investigation, scalpel application, a few witticisms in 
which Boston was the victim, and passages of such fervid 
eloquence that we held our breath to listen. His deserip- 
tion of foreign cities, rivers, and lakes, in his voyage 
around the world, was given with such unique, imagina- 
tive impressions that we longed for short-hand, long 
hand, or sleight-of-hand to give it to Tuk JouRNAL read- 
ers ; but we could only absorb it like a passing fragrance, 
wishing he was compelled to write it out before he could 
sleep. 

He closed with a beautiful allegory of a vision seen in 
the heavens, as he forecasted the future. Spirits were 
offering healing for America, in the form of different an- 
tidotes,—equality, diffusion of knowledge, diffusion of 
property, and the golden rule, diffusion of conscientious- 
ness and works of righteousness ; but the scene changed, 
and the soft axle of the earth was seen resting on the 
palm of a hand, and that hand was pierced. A voice 
answered “ Ye are all efficient, but 7 am sufficient.” 

So much for the lecture side; now for the social. 
He was gracious without patronage; kind as Jove might 
have been in descending to chat with mortals; his 
massive head could bow gallantly even to school-girls ; he 
criticized nobody, gave no sign of vanity. He acknowl- 
edged himself to be the most brilliant man in the country 
in forgetting names, to which we responded in sister sym- 
pathy. He always puts a case of six pictures in his 
room wherever he travels; to feel at home at once,—these 
pictures being his father, Gladstone, Bismarck, Professor 
Park of Andover, Wendell Phillips, and Carlyle. He 
confessed to a jealousy of our early robins, for he had 
not seen one, but that he always clapped his hands seven 
times when he saw the first one; that our Monongahela 
boats seemed to him like immense river swans ; that he 
was proud of our county for selling no liquor ; to all of 
which we listened, forgetting our dread of eating bread 
and butter opposite so much greatness. He came into 
the presence of our tiny household baby as one might have 
approached the sacred cradle of the Christ-child. The 
whole man took on the air of bending before a shrine, 
and spreading out his hand in benediction, left his gifts 
of frankincense and myrrh in the “ desire for its health, 
peace, aud perfection.”” No matter what the world may 
grant Mr. Cook in future, he will never appear greater to 
us than in thus yielding to the finest impulses of rever- 
ence and sensibility. 

As he stepped into his’carriage for the station, a bird- 
note attracted his attention, and as if nature kindly re- 
sponded to her devotee, a red-breasted robin hopped 
along to his very feet. True to himself he clapped softly, 
saying, as he turned away, “I shall write to my wife that 
I saw my first robin in the youngest Pennsylvania 
normal.” 


A PLEA FOR A MORE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF THE NEW BOTANY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY LILLIE J. MARTIN. 


The demand for scientific study will be far greater when 
industrial education is understood. Manual training 
makes man the rival of the machine only ; that is, as able 
to be moved by a foree outside of himself. Proper scien. 
tific study, on the other hand, makes him quick to observe 
the existence and value of material about him, and devel- 
ops in him the ability to seize and use it to advantage. 
Will not power of this kind insure success in any voca- 
tion? The man who looks upon education as a means of 
cultivating the man, and not as directly preparing him for 
a calling, cannot consistently oppose scientific study. Ex- 
periment is the form of petition especially recognized by 
the intellect. People seeking the highest culture must 
learn to utter this modern prayer, not only with sincerity, 
but with reverence, since the self-sufficient man receives 
his own answer, and not nature’s. 
How, when, and where are children to be trained to 
observe, question, and interpret natural phenomena? 
Psychology shows that perception is mainly engaged in 
the elementary study of science. Science, then, can be 
begun early. Psychology also shows, that as science 
worthy the name of science has to be reached by means 


of the highest analytical reasoning, a science that is to be 


tanght in a strictly scientific way must come last in a 
course of study. 

Having learned the mental faculties employed in scien- 
tifie study, the best subject to take up,—not mainly to in- 
crease the pupil’s general information as to facts, but to 
show him the aim of scientific investigation, and to give 
him the discipline that science study can give,—must be 
ascertained. A life science, botany, or zodlogy, will be 
most satisfactory. Either of these subjects come within 
the pupil’s experience, and so seems inside, as well as out- 
side of him. Again their classifications are natural, and 
thus the basis of classification,—that is, the unity of the 
subject,—can be readily seen. This is hardly true of 
chemistry and physics. Botany allows a more complete 
study than zodlogy, both on account of its simplicity and 
the possibility of obtaining, and advantageously using, 
good material. 

The junior or senior year of the high school will be re- 
quired for the study of botany as contemplated in this 
paper. ‘The study will be mainly an appeal to perception 
during half that time. The naturé of the work will de- 
pend on what the pupils have already done. If the work 
of the graded school has been thorough, the pupils can be 
rapidly led from observing and reading facts of botanical 
interest, under the direction of a teacher, to reading and 
seeing a great variety of botanical facts by himself. Work 
demanding higher scientific reasoning should be reserved 
for the last half of the year, and, during that time, the 
pupil may do something in the way of research. Two 
things must be understood before this is desirable,—the 
place of individual plants in the world, é.e., botanical 
classification, and the theory that is directing present work 
in botany. Botany is not exceptional in having such a 
theory. Chemistry has Ampére’s law, and astronomy the 
law of gravitation. The new botany is the result of ac- 
cepting evolution as a valuable working theory. Armed 
with such knowledge and the power of seeing things, the 
pupils can do work quite as worthy to be called scientific 
as that of many a scientific man. 

The method given below is one of the many methods 
that may be employed in practically carrying out the above 
ideas. Branches of lilac and maple are given to pupils, 
and they are asked to write an account of what they see, 
and to illustrate their descriptions by explained drawings. 
Commendation is given to pictures which bring out the 
characteristics of the plant best, and the respects in which 
certain drawings excel others are pointed out. Since bot- 
any is to teach scientific modes of expression as well as 
of thought, much must be made of that important auxil- 
iary of science, drawing. Pupils not only enjoy drawing, 
but become very skillful in it when they realize the re- 
spects in which a drawing excels a written description. 
Careful attention is given to the descriptions, and the best 
accounts of the most important things are especially com- 
mended. Usually too much is demanded of pupils in 
their observing work. They can hardly be expected to 
see more than would the most accomplished botanist. As 
no specimens are brought to class, disagreements arise 
among pupils in regard to things seen. Before any de- 
cision can be reached the branches must be re-examined. 
This is done to impress upon pupils the importance of not 
forming conclusions util the facts have been obtained. 
If any significant characteristics are passed over, questions 
that will lead to a more careful examination in the desired 
direction must be given. The pupil may then exercise 
his power of discrimination in comparing the branches. 
After that, if time is limited, the work in the text-book 
on branches may be taken up. The pupils should analyze 
this section and obtain new specimens to illustrate the 
main points. This forces the pupils to examine several 
specimens of a kind, and they unconsciously do a good 
deal of comparing. Why has not botany been taught 
more frequently by the laboratory method? Certainly 
the information acquired by this method will be far greater, 
not to speak of the disciplinary value. Specimens surely 
are not lacking. The lanes and alleys furnish nearly all 
one needs, even in winter. Fresh specimens are not so 
difficult to obtain. Pupils may be soon interested in fill- 
ing the windows of the recitation room with them. In 
caring for plants, pupils acquire much valuable botanical 
knowledge. Nor is its influence upon the taste, man 
ners, and morals of the pupils to be despised. 

The examinations usually given in science are unsatis- 


factory. For example, a set of questions on Gray’s or 
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any other botany would not constitute a test for what has 
been learned by a half-year’s work of the kind indicated 
above. We wish mainly to ascertain how much the pupil 
has learned to see by himself. In fact, the progress that 
he is making should be looked to from week to week. 

This plan has been tried. It created a good deal of 
interest, and was thought to be an improvement on the 
“literary test.” The pupils were set to raising peas. 
They were required to make and record short daily ob- 
servations, and the teacher at the outset giving very gen- 
eral directions. The records must be kept scientifically ; 
that is, if seientifie terms that had been learned could be 
employed with propriety, they must be used. When the 
plant blossomed, the pupils put these observations into a 
short illustrated composition. The teacher occasionally 
examined and marked these daily observations. He made 
no direct criticisms, but tried so to arrange his class work 
on other subjects as to lead the pupils in the right way. 
A far stronger reason could be given for this study of a 
growing plant. Ancient botany delighted in the study of 
dead plants; modern botany devotes its strength to those 
that are alive. The botanist of to-day looks upon the 
man who spends his time in obtaining and preserving 
plants, as sufficiently dry, himself if not sufficiently valu- 
uable, for the herbarium he is making. 

(To be continued.) 


BOYS’ GAMES. 


BY R. PAYSON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The oversight of boys is usually confined, on the teach- 
er’s part, to directing their intellectual development by 
means of books. Yet he is not obliged to limit his obser- 
vation to the hours and places of study, whatever may be 
true of his authoritative directions. The playground is a 
place where much character is unfolded, developed, and 
where, to a large extent, the foundations for future well- 
being in the form of good health is laid. ‘“ We love the 
play-place of our early days.” We learned something 
there, too. The teacher of youth is not called upon to 
direct sports as he does studies. Indeed, he had better 
not interfere much with them. But a healthy interest in 
them is no detriment to his influence or his dignity. He 
gains rather than loses by it. Boys’ games are worth at- 
tention for two reasons: They promote health, and give a 
chance for character-building. 

Plato said, “A boy is the most ferocious of animals.” 
Whether the Greek boys of Plato’s time were more fero- 
cious than American boys of ours, or not, is, to say the 
least, doubtful. At any rate, perhaps on account of their 
experience in taming and training such ferocity as their 
boys did have, the Greeks elaborated a complete system of 
education. It was wrought out by diligent study on the 
needs of the individual and the wants of the state. A 
sound and well-balanced mind, with a healthy body, is 
said to have been its end theoretically, and usually its 
practical result. Symmetry, mental and physical, dis- 
tinguished that wonderful people. This same Plato, who 
is so hard on the Greek boys, advises that they be sent to 
the gymnasium ; “that having more efficient bodies, they 
may the better minister to virtuous minds.” 

Now we cannot keep the boys at work all the time. 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Even 
our book learning, fine though it may be, needs to be sup- 
plemented by other things. What sort of sports they 
have is a subject in which the faithful instructor has some 
interest. Of course there may be those who would think 
it inappropriate for the schoolmaster even to know that 
there is any such thing as play. He has sometimes been 
supposed to be next to the minister in solemnity,—“ a man 
severe and stern to view,”—his mental equipment wise 
saws and solemn learning of the ages ; all the better if a 
little dry. Still, now-a-days, it may be questioned whether 
it is altogether necessary for even the schoolmaster to cul- 
tivate preternatural solemnity or wear a long face, unless 
nature has given him one. It may be possible for him to 
believe in hard work, very hard work,—-work at the top of 
one’s ability, and at the same time to believe in hearty 
play. He may even know something about a drop-kick, 
a curved pitch, or a three-base hit, and yet not be any the 
worse for it. 

There is much good in athletic sports when they are not 
carried too far. Exclusive attention to bodily powers and 


power of muscle does not give us the highest style of man. 
Tf these subjects get too thoroughly and deeply into a 
school, it is a detriment. Everyone acknowledges that 
such a result works harm. But, after all, is it not more 
harmful not to have them in the school at all? Would 
not a school, if such a one could be found on the face of 
the earth, where athletic sports were not a topic of conver- 
sation and a source of amusement, be a sort of emascu- 
lated institution? The Romans expressed contempt for a 
person by saying, “ He has no acquaintance with literature, 
and he cannot swim.” As far as boys’ games tend to es- 
tablish a foundation of good health for the future, they are 
valuable. The demands of American life are pressing. 
The strong jostle the weak, push them to the wall, and 
pass on. The prizes of life are for those who can endure. 
It is verily a survival of the fittest. The strain is tre- 
mendous to hold your own. Success is often a matter of 
physical endurance. “In every efficient man there is, 
first, a fine animal.” 


THE “MASSES” AND GLADSTONE. 


It seems to me that no man in this century, whether politician or 
clergyman, or man of letters, has exercised so large and on the 
whole so good an influence as William E. Gladstone, for the past 
fifty years. To him more than to all other men are Englishmen 
indebted for the privilege they have of thinking and speaking pretty 
much what they please to speak and think. In the last minis- 
try there was not one man who inspired confidence; there was 
not one deserving to be called a statesman; yet to this ministry 
was committed the awful task of solving the many difficult ques- 


tions of domestic, colonial, and foreign policy which surround 
and press upon England; while Morley and Chamberlain were com- 
pelled ‘‘to stand like ciphers in the great account.’’ The great 
characteristics of the Liberals of the present time is indifference ; 
nobody appears to care for anything; the two parties hold each 
other at bay. The majority of great Liberals, quite as much as the 
Tories, fear and hate this upheaval of the o/ 70AAoi as a determi- 
nation to ‘“‘level’’ all political distinctions and privileges, and 
when this is accomplisbed to proceed to a more equal distribution 
of property, to an agrarian experiment ; ‘‘ for it is idle,’’ complained 
an office holder fifty years since, ‘‘ to suppose that men of this stamp 
care anything for abstract political theories, or have any definite 
object but that of procuring the means of working less and eating 
and drinking more."’ In the days of the Chartists, in 1840, began 
this angry contempt shown them by both great parties. But about 
that time the Radicals reached fifty in the House of Commons, and 
kept themselves together as a party by holding the balance of power. 
They were always sneered at, however, as too weak ‘‘ to expect 
anything.’’ 

As an example of intellectual energy, the work of the early Rad- 
icals was a great legacy to the people. ©’Connell did much for 
Ireland; Lord Brougham was an iconoclast by vocation; and 
Charles Butler, who had a famous teacher,—Thomas Carlyle,— 
wrote a Report on the Administration of Canada, which changed 
the colonial policy of England, and the principles laid down in it 
converted Canada from a revolted colony into a loyal dependency. 
And “‘ about this time,’’ as the almanacs say, the Radicals began a 
long march to the promised land, which is now longer than the 
more celebrated journey of the Israelites. Whigs went out and 
Tories came in; theré were royal marriages and fusses for prece- 
dence; a great daring bid for their franchises was made by the 
Tories in 1846, when the Corn Laws were repealed; there were 
long jaunts through wars, when, of course, their claims had to be 
deferred; they waited through more Whig administrations which 
persisted in legislating upon matters above their heads; they were 
duly pleased with Disraeli’s sop of extended suffrage twenty years 
ago, which gave a momentary popularity to the Tories, something 
like the recent Primrose craze; then they hoped with rising dis- 
content through Gladstone’s first administration, correcting many 
matters in high places, but pretty steadily ignoring them; then 
they were borne along in the whirl of ‘‘ that poor thing,’’ Beacons- 
field’s second, always with pathetic patience and waiting; and to- 
day the masses, for the first time, seem in sight of what they desire. 
They are a strong-handed party, partly because it is poor and des- 
perate. I am a man, says the hired murderer of Banquo,— 

**So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on’t.’’ 

It is now just forty years (1846) since the Corn Laws were repealed, 
and all poor Englishmen considered they were thereby emancipated. 
But time has proved their great mistake. A large temporary pros- 
perity resulted, and a wonderful development of manufacturing, 
with a corresponding decrease of ability to do any but special forms 
of work, until the laborer,—usually an operative,—now knows some 
particular mystery of the twist of a screw or the turn of a strand of 
cotton only, and how to till a bit of garden. These two things are 
all his practical information. Manufacturing appears to be reach- 
ing its limits, but population steadily increases, and there are too 
many men in England; that is to say, there are too many with 
specialties, and there is not land enough in the market to allow 
them to go back to generalities again. 

England is rapidly getting emancipated from idol worships; and 
the idols are lying round with broken noses, and general shabbiness 
and seediness of appearance. The toiling silent multitudes,—the 
multitudes the Master had compassion on,—turn now to the man,— 
the great man,—who legislated for their fathers; beginning asa 
Tory, continuing as a Whig; divesting himself slowly during many 
years of the prejudices of rank and caste, and at this moment pre- 
senting a brilliant instance of a steady progress in his old age 
into the views of the new generation. Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
many of the prophets became Conservatives when old. Perhaps 
“the morality by which they ean be judged kas not yet got uttered 
in the speech of men.’’ But Gladstone does not wane. His position 
of the moment is difficult and personally exasperating, for the 
Tories of course intend to obstruct reforms; the Court realizes the 
situation about as well, and is just about as pitiful as Marie Antoi-~ 
nette, with her ‘‘ If they have no bread, let them eat cake;’’ and 
the Liberal noble ladies are declining to take Court appointments 
under a premier who, it is to be feared, will meddle with the vast 
deer-parks of their lords. 

** They deride thee, O Diogenes!’’ Dut Diogenes made answer : 


But I am not derided,”’ 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

PerFect your own methods rather than those of other 
people. 

Few men are wise enough to criticise the methods 
of others. 


Untrormity of method is not so important as con- 
formity of methods to vital principles. 


Any child is well taught who is qualified to make the 
best use of his natural talents when he is through school. 
Any teaching is vicious that dwarfs those talents, or so 
cramps them that they will not be available in life. 


IN criticism remember that a method to which one has 
become wedded may be as dear to him as a life-long 
friend. The courteous way is, to introduce him to a new 
method,—a new friend; to win his favor, rather than 
speak evil of a long-used method,—an old friend. 


Tue failure to notice the form of a word when first 
presented to the eye is the basis of most incorrect spelling 
as well as incorrect pronunciation. It is not because the 
combinations of letters seem absurd or irrational to the 
child that he fails to remember them, so much as because 
he fails to notice them.—H. L. Boltwood, in Intelligence. 


ALREADY the early spring flowers peep out, on the 
sunny side of a hill or near a wall or fence. The crocus 
is one of the earliest flowers; the liverwort and the 
anemone soon follow. Among trees, the maple sends 
forth its red and the willow its grayish buds. The red 
spathe of the skunk-cabbage peeps out of the ground, and 
the dandelion is already being gathered for salad. What 
a field for study the whole vegetable kingdom, awaking 
from its winter sleep, presents !—National Educator. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES.—(II.) 
BY MISS ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Wood. 

1. Tr.—What is this? Name the parts of this slice of 
trunk, as I show it to you. (Class give, and teacher 
writes on the board, “Outer bark,” “inner bark,” 
“wood,” and “ pith.”) 

2. (Refer to names of parts. Bark makes wood. 
Every year the inner bark goes to work and makes a 
layer of wood.) Zr.—When do you suppose this is done ? 
Why not in winter? (Develop the idea that the tree 
appears to sleep, snug in its roots, through the winter.) 

Tr.—Do you know that you can often tell the age of 
a tree by counting the layers? Let us count these. How 
old was this tree ? 

3. (Recall tapping maples, and teach that the living 
wood is full of pipes.) Zr.—Why are the pipes there ? 
What do they carry? How far do they carry this sap? 
(Teach them there would be a full stream if the sap were 
in one pipe only.) Zr.—Is it pumped into the branches ? 
Where is the pump ? 

4. (Suggest that the wood in the center of the section 
is different from the wood around it. Lead the class to see 
that the pith is harder and dryer than the wood around 
it. Teach that all the pipes are closed in the pith. It 
does no work.) Zr.—Look at this wood around it, and 
tell me where the pipes seem most clear. (Obtain that the 
sap flows most freely next the inner bark.) 

Application. 

Name the four parts of this slice of tree-trunk. Of these, 
which works hardest? Class decide that the inner bark 
does the most. Which has nothing todo? Which pro- 
tects and guards the other? Has this rough outside bark 
any pores? Lead the class to decide that it has pores, 
that they are as necessary as pores in the stalk, as pores 
in leaves. 

If the bark-covered trunk and branches were carefully 
tarred over, would the tree die? If the class is at a loss, 
the teacher can suggest that it would still breathe through 
the leaves. But if the leaves were stripped off? Class 
decide that the tree would perish. 

Reel off the outer bark of a bit of birch, and pass the 
twigs among the class that all may see the juicy inner 
bark. This is really what? Obtain that it isa bundle 


of pipes. Nearest the juicy bark the wood is like a 
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honeycomb. The sap can pass through it, but it is hin- 
dered. To rise one foot in some sorts of wood, the sap 
is obliged to pass through two thousand narrow passages 
resembling thin walls. The next layers toward the cen- 
ter are still more difficult for the sap. Does it rise at all 
near the pith? * 

Send a child to the board to write the name of the 
parts of a tree-trnnk. The others observe his work. If 
anything be omitted, produce the object and have the 
part found and named. Class examine spelling and ar- 


rangements. Leave the correct work upon the board. 


* Note to the Teacher._—That certain insects live upon apparently dry, hard 
wood, is the proof that there is some soft tissue even there. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


XI. 

Other poisons usually select some special part of the 
system on which to work. Alcohol affects the whole sys- 
tem, though attacking most strongly the liver or brain, 
and varies in action, to some extent, with the individual. 
For this reason we may not teach that the stomach of the 
alcohol drinker is always made inflamed or ulcerous ; yet 
this is one of the most common results of its use. It 
doubtless injures the gastrie juice, and so,—at least, in 
health,—delays digestion. With its medical use, as stated 
in an earlier lesson, we have nothing to do save to point 
out the imminent danger of the remedy’s being “ worse 
than the disease.” 

Under the mistaken notion that alcohol is a stimulant, 
many an appetite has been aroused that has carried its 
victim to adrunkard’s grave. Indeed, it is comparatively 
a new thing to call aleohol a pure narcotic, and never a 
true stimulant. Some authority may be of service here: 

“ The so-called stimulating effects of alcohol are really 
only finer shades of that same narcotic influence which 
produces general stupefaction and universal paralysis when 
the agent is given in large doses.” —Dr. James Edmunds. 

“ As in the case of chloroform and ether, the symptoms 
which are commonly described as an evidence of excite- 
ment,.. . . are, in reality, an essential of the narcotic ; 
i. e., the paralytic influence.” —Dr. Anstie. 

One of the highest authorities on poison, Professor 
Christisson, affirms that “alcohol constitutes a powerful 
narcotic poison.” 

Let the children compare the flaming eye, the swollen 
veins and flushed face of an angry man, with the same 
signs in the drinking man. In both cases there is a par- 
tial loss of nerve control, and here, as elsewhere, we need 
a knowledge of nerve functiens to make the subject clear. 

While we may not care to give the term “inhibitory 
nerves” to our pupils, they can easily understand that 
certain nerves act as the “brakes” of the body; they 
prevent the heart from beating too rapidly, the capillaries 
from enlarging so as to hold more than the normal quan- 
tity of blood. 
partial paralysis of these nerves,—a purely narcotic effect. 
The restraints gone, there is a general increased, and, 
therefore, abnormal action in the body; the brain is sim- 
ilarly affected ; the lawyer loses his “ brief” ; the orator, 
while he may, “ by the irritation and jostle of ideas due 
to narcosis, be able to reproduce from his reserve stores 
of knowledge some flashy, perhaps eloquent periods,” can 
but rarely carry on a train of “coherent or deep reason- 
ing. 

isiades brain-workers, as well as hand-workers, there 
is an overwhelming array of evidence in favor of total 
abstinence from narcotics, for the work’s sake. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 
15. Orange and scarlet compound colors. 

Make a solution in the tank of the solar lantern, or in a 
large beaker, of aniline yellow or of picric acid, using just 
enough to give a bright yellow color by transmitted light. 
Make a solution of fachsin crimson, and dilute it to about 
the shade of good carmine ink. The crimson known as 
fuchin R. is the best for this experiment. Graeually add 
the crimson solution to the yellow solution, watching the 
result of each addition. 

Result? [Suecessively redder shades of orange are 
produced ; and these are followed by flame color, and at 
length by searlet. | Conclusions? 


One of the first effects of alcohol is the] ,) 


_| tune, that hasseldom waited u 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


A layman who has made some study of educational theories, and 
been something of an observer of educational practice, purposes to 
write some letters to THE JOURNAL, in which he will attempt to 
portray what he hasseen and felt while studying the problem of edu- 
cation in its different stages of solution in and about Chicago. 
Perchance a reflection will be hazarded, now and then, just to show 
the effect of these phenomena upon one who is not a priest in the 
educational synagogue. He has no friends to reward, na enemies 
to punish, and no ax of his own to grind. He, long ago, followed 
the admonition of Cardinal Wolsey, and threw away ambition. 
His only urpose will be to make some contribution, though small 
as the alee s mite, to a clearer statement of the problem. He 
will pray that he may make it in the spirit that prompted the widow’s 
offering. Persons will not be mentioned, except in so far as they 
have given themselves to the public. What they have thus do- 
nated each member of the great public has a right to use in any 
way that seems tu him helpful. 


THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Some of the best and some of the worst things on earth can be 
found in Chicago. Of these your correspondent is not called upon 
to speak, for, educationally, Chicago is neither the best nor the 
worst of cities. But it is notorious in many ways, and the most no- 
torious thing in educational Chicago is the Cook County Normal 
School. This is notorious for the reason that it is supposed to be 
the best living example of Parkerism. And Parkerism is notori- 
ous because it is thought to be a new departure in education, and 
was first heralded by those who could command the ear of the 
public. What is the Cook County Normal School ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. To a layman 
it appears to be an unguessable conumdrum. But we do not like 
to give it up. It is doubtful whether the school has yet developed 
to that stage of self-consciousness that it knows itself. It does not 
claim to know anything but this,—that it wishes to learn. But this 
claim must not be interpreted too literally. Beneath this modest 
exterior there is a sort of semi-conscious assumption of superior 
wisdom. This is true of all reformers and all reforms. hen 
this theory shall find intelligible utterance, either in language or 
in products, we shall all stop guessing. As yet the school seems 
only vaguely conscious of the theory of its own existence. It is 
too young. Self-consciousness is not the first sort of consciousness 
of which one is conscious. 

Parkerism, as éxemplified in this school, is a new departure in 
method rather than in purpose. Its purpose is ‘‘ character.’’ 
This iscommon ground. Nothing is now thought worthy to be 
called a school that does notaim to contribute tothe growth of char- 
acter. But Parkerism claims to be a new and peculiar method of 
character-building, and your layman is of the opinion that this 
claim is just, and must be allowed. 

There is a question involved in this discussion of purpose and 
method that willsometime demand an answer; viz., whether differ- 
ence in the method of character-building does not necessarily result 
in difference of the product. One can go to New York by widely 
different routes; but are there widely-differing ways of building the 
same character? What is character other than the acquired ten- 
dencies to do what has been done before ? If this be so, then dif- 
ference in method must result in difference in character. 

But whatever may be true of this, it is obvious that Parkerism 
proposes to build up toward the common ideal of manhood and 
womanhood by a new method. 


WHAT IS THIS METHOD ? 


I am compelled to think that the school is not more conscious of 
its method than of its theory. Nor can we expect it to be. There 


groping for the how. 

There seems to be two prominent, and perhaps governing, ideas 
in this method. One is, ** Learn to do by doing,’’ the other ‘‘ Free- 
dom.”’ ‘This seems at first blush to be some contribution to clear- 
ness, but when an attempt is made to find the covtent of these 
terms the trouble begins. Do the two ‘‘ do’s”’ in this maxim of 
Comenius have the same content? If so, then I am to learn to 
think correctly by practice in correct thinking; to remember by a 
proper exercise of the memory; to reason logically by continued 
practice in reasoning. If they do not have the same content, then 
it may mean that I am to learn to reason by wielding an ax, or to 
love my enemies by driving a jack-plane. The first interpretation 
is older than Comenius; the second is as new as Parkerism. 

Then, again, what is ‘‘freedom’’ ? But I forbear; life is too 
ort. 

This school seeks to realize the education by conditions and 
processes that are unique. 

1. It has in Col, Parker a director of extraordinary earnestness, 
devotion, and per-onal power; who has all the enthusiasm and zeal 
of a reformer. His faith in the validity of what he advocates is 
unfaltering. This makes him an unfailing source of inspiration 
and encouragement to his assuciates. 

2. His teachers are those of his own choosing. This makes it 
reasonably certain that they will be persons who are in sympathy 
with his administration and hearty in their support. The emphasis 
that he places upon the importance of well-qualified teachers for 
every department, is a new departure that every head of a school 
ought to follow. If this feature. of Parkerism could prevail, what 
an educational millenium would be ushered in! 

5. Whatever is needed of school appliances is generously sup- 
plied, and there is no interference or dictation by the board of 
wane in regard to the educational policy or management of the 
school. 

These are conditions most favorable to the triumphant success of 
Parkerism, or any other ism. Colonel Parker has had the good for- 
n other reformers, to have the way 
cleared for a fair trial of his theories. 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 


of the methods employed are the following : 

1, There is an absence of all attempt to make any record of the 
attainments of pupils by examination or marks to indicate relative 
standing. The pupil’s grade is determined by his power to think, 
of which his teacher is the sole judge. No examining committee or 
superintendent has any voice in this matter. There is, however, 
in all portions of the buildings a very generous display of work 
done by pupils in every grade, with the name, though not the age, 
of the pupil who did it, attached. This undoubtedly serves asa 
strong incentive to the pupils, and is an indirect and incomplete 
method of grading. 

3. The watchword of the school is ‘‘ Freedom.”” What is the 
exact content of that word is not clear. Whether it really means 
more than freedom to follow where Colonel Parker leads, is doubt- 
ful. Your correspondent has a suspicion that the use of this word 
is the perpetration of a mild sort of pious fraud, of which all par- 
ties are wholly unconscious. It is probably harmless as to the 


fraud, and possibly helpful so far as it is pious, in that it stimulates 
andexpect it, They certainly have ' 


the pupils to dream of 


must ever be a clear answer to the question what before we cease} 


no real conviction that they now possess it. How could they have ? 
They are there to /earn how to be self-directive under the guidance 
of superior minds. But the fact that the pupil follows the teach- 
er’s lead is artfully concealed, and the most is made of the fiction 
in trying to make the pupil self-reliant. 

8. There is a holy horror of dogmatizing in this school. No 
text-books are used for this and other reasons. Pupils are thus 
shielded from the weakening experience of having knowledge 

ured into them. They are required to find it out for themselves. 

3ut it must not be understood that books are not used. ‘There is a 
large library of well worn volumes. It is not one text-book, but 
many. Here is, evidently, a gain in knowledge of the contents of 
books, and of skill in using them. But why it is that many books 
are less dogmatic and harmful in their teaching than one, is not 
clear. One is prompted to ask whether this school has fully con- 
sidered the power that comes to a young mind by carefully follow- 
ing the thought and process of some master-mind as a preparation 
for independent thinking upon a subject. It would have us “‘ study 
things, not words,’’ and this is what a// schools would have. It is 
merely a question of economy, perhaps, whether one can be better 
helped to a method of independent study of things, by rigidly fol- 
lowing processes by which minds have heretofore come by such 
knowledge, or by blazing out a new way for oneself. 

4. The amount of physical energy expended here is phenomenal. 
There is drawing of maps, painting, and drawing of botanical and 
zoological specimens ; drawing of plans for the construction of 
mathematical solids; the construction of these solids from paste- 
board; the drawing of ground plans and elevations of buildings as 
an aid to historical study; writing without end; moulding in clay 
and putty; working in the shops; gymnastics, ete. This manual 
doing is thought to be the best method of educational training, and 
this practice throws some light on what is the accepted definition in 
the school of the phrase ‘‘ Learn to do by doing.’’ It seemed as if 
this manual doing was demanded of the seniors quite as much as of 
the primary grades. It would seem, therefore, that there is no 
stage in school life where the word may be relied upon to adequately 
symbolize the idea. This is an excellent gymnastic for the body. 
The query unanswered is, whether it is the most economical ex- 
penditure of energy and time. This school will do much toward 
answering this. 

If manual training is to be a valuable educational agency, it must 
increase the powers of organization and analysis. Mere facility in 
the use of tools whereby the boy or girl may be better able to make 
a hen-coop in years to come, is worthy of little consideration in a 
system of education that has for its end a being rationally free. 

This letter is already much too long, and yet half has not been 
said that is pressing for utterance. But let me not be accused of 
standing in an unfriendly attitude toward Parkerism. It is an 
honest, earvest, manly effort to better our methods of teaching. 
The school is immense in its sensibilities. It feelsintensely. Does 
it think clearly ? I confess to a vagueness of attitude correspond- 
ing to the vagueness of the thing itself. It demands time, and it 
has a right to it. It takes a long time to get a great idea into the 
heads of the race. A LAYMAN. 


PARABLE OF THE SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


There is a road on the shores of the Merrimac, not far from the 
home of the poet Whittier, which runs through a lovely stretch of 
pine woods called Follymill Woods. There you may find the 
earliest flowers of spring: the Hepatica; the Anemone; the Trien- 


talis; the Solomon’s Seal; the Strawbell; the Violet: and, most 
beautiful of all, the Epigea or Mayflower, in all its pink loveliness 
and delicious fragrance. You may go there when the March winds 
are chill, or patches of snow still Jie in the hollows; not a green leaf 
has spread its blade nor the begun to spring forth, yet by 
pushing away the dead brown leaves from the stems, you will dis- 
close the most delicate of the year’s blossoms, the purple and pink 
Hepatica; it looks up from the brown mould like the trustful eye 
of childhood, wide open and beautiful as the clear sky above it. 
Like all the flowers I have named, it seems fragile and tender, not 
ready for the struggle of life or the rude blasts that await it; but 
it comes forth at the call of its Maker as fresh and perfect as if 
kissed by the June sunshine and breathed upon by the zephyrs of 
summer, 

I like to pass the noon hours of late March or early April in the 
woods of Follymill, for the sweet breath of the pine, the sound of 
the near river rushing with the freshness of mountain snows melted 
into its swollen current, as well as the sweet young’ flowers at my 
feet, all tell me how near and how good is the Father and Creator 
of nature and of life. As He is close to the spring blossoms, and 
cares for their tender loveliness, as He protects their fragile forms 
from the cold winds, and covers them with the dead leaves for 
warmth, or wraps their stems and buds in downy folds, so he watches 
over the children in their tender youth, and shelters them from 
storms of trouble, gives them hope and joy and love, like sweet, 
delicate petals unfolding to beautify life as the spring flowers 
beautify the woods of Follymill. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ If God so clothe the grass of the field, shall he not 
much more clothe you ?”’ 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “Your JOURNAL has no peer,”—J. M. Nospie, Tupper’s 
Point, O. 

— ‘* My work is educational in measure, and all the help received 
from such valuable sources as emanate from 3 Somerset street are 
rounds in my ladder of life.’”’—Eminy A. HALL, Providence, R.I. 

— “T regard the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION as one of the best 
and strongest educational papers published. Every number, in ad- 
dition to the able articles, is full of practical hints and suggestions 
which will enable any live teacher to add one hundred per cent. to 
the interest in his school.’”—Dr Lon BuRKE, Ladoga, Ind. 

— “I have read the AMERICAN TEACHER carefully, and find 
that itis just what I need in my primary work. It seems to have 
good methods and suggestions on its pages, and those are what I 
wish to obtain. Enclosed please find post-office order for a year’s 
E. Detrick, York, York Co., Neb. 

— “T have been taking the paper (JOURNAL) since it started, 
and intend to continue to do so while I remain in this ‘ vale of 
tears.’ I look forward with pleasure to its coming. It has been a 
weekly messenger of joy, and I trust that the day is far distant 
that we will separate.”’"—ArtruuR J. Frencu, New York City. 

— “The JoURNAL OF EpUCATION has become to me a pro- 


fessional esp Its vigorous discussions on all that pertains to 
the progress of education, and to the development of the best edu- 


, cational thought and principles, are just what the thinking tedth- 
ers of this count 


need. TH JOURNAL is helpful to me in my 


work,”’—G. W. TwitmyeEr, Honesdale, Penn, 
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THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


WATER IN PLANTS. 


by Dr. GOODALE of Harvard College, at the Natural History Rooms. 
Lectare Reported by Estelle M. Hatch. 


TopreAL ANALYSIS OF LEsson II. 


1. Only those cells which contain living protoplasm are alive. 

2 Probably all the protoplasm throughout a plant is connected 
together by communicating threads. In a few plants this has been 
proved to be the case. 

3. All protoplasmic matter, whether in plants or animals, has 
the same needs; namely, food and oxygen. 

4. All organic foods are treasuries of energy. (Energy is power 
of doing work.) 

5. Under the influence of oxygen the energy contained in food is 
released in various forms of work,—as heat; lifting and transfer of 
liquids; movements of young parts, aud growth. 

6. Carbon-dioxide is evolved. (The terms carbon-dioxide and 
carbonic acid are to be used here interchangeably.) 

7. The aggregate amount of work performed by a plant is, how- 
ever, comparatively slight. Hence, the amounts of CO. (carbon- 
dioxide) given off by house plants in living-rooms is too small to be 
injurious. 

y Moreover, in sunlight, even this small amount is more than 
offset by the oxygen which given parts of plants evolve while pre- 
paring their food. (To be studied in the next lesson.) 

9. These two antagonistic processes go on together, one being 
the storing up, the other the using, of energy. But it is not neces- 
sary to stop a clock while you wind it. 


In the last lesson, attention was directed to the dependence of all 
plants, whether aquatic or land plants, on a sufficient supply of 
water. For the exercise of all their activities, all plants are just as 
dependent on oxygen. This gas, existing commingled with nitro- 
gen in atmospheric air, is brought, by diffusion, into contact with 
the living matter of the plant. This living matter, known to 
everybody, now-a-days, as protoplasm, is contained in delicate com- 
partments of microscopic size termed cells. Only those cells which 
have living protoplasm within them are in any proper sense alive ; 
and such cells are found only at certain places in the older plants. 
For instance, in trees, they form what may be regarded, for all 
practical purposes, as a mere superficial film, more or less protected, 
where protection is required. ence, the heart-wood of the tree 
may be lost by decay, and yet not materially affect the vigor of the 
young branches and foliage. Water can still pass up from the roots 
through the so-called sap-wood, and reach the thinnest layers of 
living cells which clothe it. Formerly it was supposed that the 
living matter in one cell is completely shut off from that in those 
nearest to it by the intervening cell-walls; but in many cases it has 
been shown that there is a connection existing between the living 
matter in one cell and that in others, by means of delicate threads. 
So large a number of instances have now been made out clearly 


that it is now generally believed that the protoplasm throughout the | - 


whole plant is practically continuous. 

It is a familiar fact that when a bud is separated from a plant, 
and either in soil or in the tissues of another plant leads an inde- 
pendent existence, it carries from the original stock to its new home 
all of those peculiarities which are distinctive; and in the new 
home these are perpetuated without change. In the light of the 
discovery that all the living matter in the plant is probably con- 
nected together by threads communicating through the cell-walls, 
the persistence of character in buds acquires a new significance. 
All the living matter of plants is substantially identical with that of 
animals, at least so far as physical and chemical characters go. 
The needs are precisely the same. Hence, just as animals require 
a certain amount of oxygen for their life and work, so do all plants. 

Food (the preparation of which by plants is to be considered in a 
following lesson) represents a definite amount of energy locked up. 
Energy is the power of doing work. When food is appropriated by 
the living matter of a plant or animal, the energy therein contained 
may be released in various forms of work. Movements, growth, 
and so on, are among the kinds of work performed by animals and 
plants alike. But in order that the locked-up energy may be un- 
locked, oxygen is necessary. The process of taking in oxygen and 
releasing energy is not by any means as simple as it would at first 
appear; it is exceedingly complicated. For the purpose of these 
lessons, however, the more superficial phases will be sufficient. 
These are the absorption of oxygen, the release of energy, and the 
evolution of carbon-dioxide. All parts of our land plants are pro- 
vided with communicating air-passages, through which air can pass 
in and out. The greater part of the oxygen used by snch plants 
probably makes its way into the plant by means of the balanced 
valves called stomata; but a certain amount is supposed to pass 
directly through the external cell-walls. Coming into contact with 
the food, like sugar and starch, held in the living matter of the 
cells, the oxygen brings about chemical changes, some of them very 
complex, but sooner or later ending in their complete oxidation, 
much as if they had been burned. The products of this combustion 
are, of course, those of ordinary combustion ; namely, carbon-dioxide 
and water. Carbon dioxide,—or, as itis better to call it in these les- 
ons, carbonic acid,—is a fairly good measure of the amount of oxygen 
taken in and of work done in the plant. In certain cases,notably that 
of malting grain, the amount of carbonic acid evolved by the mass of 
barley grains can be easily measured. Another fact is illustrated by 
malting ; namely,that there is a marked increase of temperature in the 
mass. Malting consists in causing grains to sprout, and thus to be- 
gin to consume a part of their locked-up energy in the forms of work 
called growth and heat. By this process the solid starch-food in the 
cells is converted, sooner or later, intoa kind of sugar which ferments 
very readily. If the malster did not check the germination of the 
grain at a certain stage, the food thus rendered soluble would all be 
— by the plant in growth, instead of being ready for the 

rewer. 

It is important to inquire as to the amount of carbonic acid given 
off by house plants, since this gas is irrespirable ; and if it is in large 
proportion to the atmosphere, would render it unhealthful.. When 
one considers that the amountof real work done by a plant in raising 
water, in transferring matter from one point to another, and so on, 
he sees that after all it does not represent a great expenditure of 
energy. Probably the total amount of carbonic acid yas given off 
by a roomfull of plants under the conditions of cultivation in houses, 
is never enough to make the air unfit for respiration. That the 
emanations given off by a few sorts of plants, especially if in 
flower, may not be offensive or even injurious to invalids, is another 
question. 

In the day time and under the influence of light, plants continue 
to evolve carbonic acid; but they at the same time are engaged in 
decomposing the same gas in the manufacture of starch and other 
forms of food. ing the process of manufacture, oxygen is given 
off ; and thus we have two conflicting processes going on at one and 
the same time. By the one, energy is being released from food ; 
by the other, a fresh store of energy is being arvumulated from sun- 
light. A simple illustration will show that the two processes, 

hough antagonistic, can go on together,—one does not have to stop 
his clock when he winds it up. 


The practical analytical work in connection with the second les- 


son was with varieties of the primula and trade scantia, which were 
traced to their orders under the careful guidance of the teacher. 
For the purposes of analysis, Dr. Goodale uses little blanks arranged 
as shown below, which are filled out by pupils with the facts con- 
cerning the plant under consideration as they are discovered by ex- 
amination. 
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FACTS. 
WORDS, 


Chime of bells; chimb of a cask. 

Cion is now preferred to scion by proof-readers. 

Agriculturist is now preferred to agricultura/ist.— Benj. Drew, 

Apprise, to inform ; appraise, to set a value upon an estate. 

Ascendant, from whom we descended ; ascendent, superior. 

Butt, the larger or blunt end, but in the compound it is but- 
end. 

Accessary, arts, as the accessaries of a picture; accessory, law, 
as accessory before the fact. 

Caster is one of the vials, while the stand or frame used on 
the table is casters ; and castor is a hat, also a variety of oil. 

Lobbying is addressing or soliciting members of a legislature 
with a view to influencing their votes. 

Ensure is to make sure, certain, safe; insure, is to contract, 
for a consideration, to secure against loss. ’ 

Enure is ‘‘ to serve to the use or benefit of,’’ as, a gift of land 
enures to the benefit of the grantee; inure is to accustom, as, a 
man inures his body to heat and cold.— Drew. 

Conceive, deceive, receive, ete., have e/, and this is true of 
every such word whose derivative noun ends in ¢ion, as conception, 
deception, reception. When the noun does not so end, as belief, 
the verb is fe, as believe. 


SCIENCE, 


E. S. Carmen, River Edge, Bergen Co., N. Y., has sue 
ceeded in crossing wheat and rye, a feat in hybridization that was 
not thought possible. 


Dr. W. G. Thompson, of New York, has succeeded in applying 
the process of instantaneous photography to the study of the mov- 
ing heart and intestines, by means of a series of photographs. The 
animal was anesthetized and his chest opened rapidly. 


MECHANICAL, 
Tron was discovered on the mountain of Ida, in Crete, 500 B. C. 


Wrought iron weighs 485 pounds per cubic foot; cast iron, 450 
pounds; steel, 490 pounds. 
Circles.— Diameter X 3.14159 = circumference. 
Diameter X .8862 = side of an equal square. 
Diameter X .7071 = side of an inscribed square. 
Diameter? X .7854 = area of circle. 
Radius 6.28318 = circumference. 
Circumference + 3.14159 = diameter. 
The circle contains a greater area than any plane figure bounded 
by an equal perimeter or outline. 
The areas of circles are to each other as the squares of their 
diameters. 
Any circle whose diameter is double that of another contains four 
times the area of the other. 
Area of a circle is equal to the area of a triangle whose base 
equals the circumference, and perpendicular equals the radius. 


DOMESTIC. 

To kill common moths, sprinkle water on the carpet where they 
are at work, lay a damp sheet over the place, and iron with a hot 
iron. The steam will destroy them. Fumigate closets with sul- 
phur. Undissolved carbonic acid packed inside furniture is a pro- 
tection. 

Flowers may be kept very fresh over night if they are excluded 
from the air. To do this, wet them thoroughly, putin a damp box, 
and cover with wet, raw cotton or wet newspaper; then place in a 
cool spot. 

Umbrellas will last far longer if, when wet, they are placed 


the frame, and the fabric dries uniformly. If stood handle u 
ward, which is commonly the case, the top of the umbrella hol 
the moisture, owing to lining underneath the ring, and therefore 
takes a long time to dry, thus injuring the silk or other fabric with 
which it is covered. When wet never leave it open to dry, as the 
tense condition thus produced makes the silk stiff, and then it soon 
will crack. 
To prevent the coming of Buffalo pests, seal up all the cracks in 
the floor with hot wax or tallow. Lay down strips of gas-tar roof- 
ing paper, 18 inches wide, under the edges of the carpet. If they 
are already in the carpet benzine will kill them in whatever stage 
they may be. Use cautiously, because of its inflammability, appiy- 
ing with a brush thoroughly. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
During his lifetime John B. Gough lectured 8,500 times, to 
more than 8,500,000 people, and traveled 448,000 miles t» do it. 
** Man is a tool-using animal. He can use tools, can devise tools ; 
with these the granite mountains melt into light dust before him ; 
he kneads iron as if it were soft paste; seas are his smooth high- 
ways, winds and fire are his unwearying steeds. Nowhere do you 


| | find him without tools; without tools he is nothing, with tools he is 


all.’’—Carlyle. 

The suspension bridge connecting New York with Brooklyn is 
about one m‘le in length with a clear span of sixteen hundred feet, 
the foundation for the tower on the New York side commences 78 
feet below hihg water and is 349 feet from bottom of foundation to 
ridge of roof: while the total height of the Brooklyn tower is 316 
feet,—about one hundred feet higher than Bunker Hill Monnment. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 61 LETTERS, 
My 14, 33, 43, 46, 9, 3, a Christian prophet in the apostolic 


age. 

My 5, 35, 28, 54, an Edomite chief. 

My 11, 16, 50, 24, 1, 60, 22, £6, 13, 59, an Ethiopian eunuch 
through whose interference Jeremiah was released from prison. 

My 47, 48, 31, 40, 20, 45, a prince who assisted in the division 
of the land of Canaan. 

My 6, 30, 18, 27, 17, 1, 41, 7, 37, a city of the Danites. 

My 52, 4, 10, 14, 39, a Philistine in the army of King David. 

My 15, 23, 54, 49, 32, 2, 20, 27, a general term denoting all 
stringed instruments. 

My 44, 19, 21, 37, 48, 53, 50, 11, 48, a brother of David. 

My 12, 36, 17, 8, 59, 28, 55, ‘‘ full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

My 25, 35, 43, 15, 28, 61, 33, 41, 38, a name given by Christ 
to two of his disciples. 

My 38, 57, 22, 20, 42, an eminent member of the early Chris- 
tian church. 

My 34, 56, 51, 26, a collection of ladies. 

My 58 is in “‘ cat.”’ 

My whole is by Uncle Esek. 

REVERSIBLE CROSS, 


M. D. L. B. 


* * 
* * 


& 


Four words, of four letters each, can be arranged in two ways, 
and can be read backward and forward. 

1. Part of a ladder. 3. An opportunity. 

2. A military commander. 4. To discharge. 


DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead to encourage, and leave a wager. 
. Behead a Jewish month, and leave a child’s garment. 
Behead to wait for, and leave te wait for. 
. Behead above, and leave a jovial. 
Behead to meet, and leave a conjunction. 
. Behead to be in great plenty, and leave to leap. 
Behead a sour substance, and leave a chief. 
. Behead from side to side, and leave a symbol. 

9. Behead pointed, and leave clever. 

10. Behead a genus of small spiders, and leave the last d 

of coma. M. D. L. B. 


PAS 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MARCH 18, 
CHARADE.—Woden. 
ENIGMA.—Nothing grand or beautiful grows 


Save by gradual, slow degrees. 
REVERSIBLE CROSS.— 


T T 
T 4 P 


zero 
an 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. 
‘“*M. D. D. B.,’? West Las Animas, Col., answers Enigma of 
March 4; E. R. Hodge, East Templeton, Mass., answers the same 
and Word Anagrams of March 11. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(+3) X (+3) = (—3) x (—3). WHY? 


Under the above caption a correspondent refers to the principle, 
‘** Diminishing one factor of a product diminishes the product,’ 
etc., and finds an apparent obstacle to the symmetry of the mul- 
tiplication table. Does not the difficulty which he meets arise, in 
part, from too much confidence in the infallibility of the principle ? 

In the following exhibit, it is observed that, as 6 is successivel 
subtracted from the multiplier, 90 is successively added to the aaa 
uct, and hence, if the multiplicand be negative, the product is in- 
creased by diminishing the other factor. 

Most of our writers on algebra state, in substance, that to multi- 
ply by a negative quantity is to take the multiplicand as many 
times as there are units in the multiplier (considered absolutely), 
and there negate the product. Thus, to multiply —3 by —3 is to 
take the multiplicand, —3 three times, giving —9; then by nega- 
tion it becomes +9, and so 3 X 3, and —3 X —3aréequal. From 
the above interpretation, upon which mathematicians are agreed, 
the following principle arises: Taking a positive quantity directly, 
and negating the same negative quantity, give equal results. 

As stated in my former article upon this point in THE JOURNAL 
of Jan. 7, I y determine the product in such cases in the light 


of the principle,—The product bears the same relation to the mul- 


N. NEWBY. 


handle downward to dry. The moisture falls from the edges of 


tiplicand that the multiplier does to one, 
Terre Haute, Ind., 1886 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 8 1886, 


WE have in hand a beautiful poem (written for us), by 
Edith M. Thomas, the favorite poet of the Atlantic, with 
which we shall delight our readers next week. 


Our aim is to have the JouRNAL or Epucarion dig- 
nified yet spicy, literary yet newsy, pedagogically scien- 
tific yet thoroughly practical, well balanced and yet 
ardently progressive. Help us to make it as creditable to 
the profession as any representative ever was to any of 
the learned professions. 


Next week we shall offer our readers the privilege of 
competing for an elegant prize by the writing of a school 
exercise for Holmes’ Day. This will be the most elab- 
orate offer we have ever made, and will remain open till 
July 20. The prize to be awarded, and the exercise, 
printed early in August, in readiness for the September 


opening. 


Cxicaco teachers are to be congratulated upon the 
good sense and tendency to justice that possessed the 
Board of Education at its last meeting, raising the sal- 
aries, by giving the superintendent $4,200; two assistants 
each $3,150; special superintendent of German, $2,000 ; 
special teachers in music and drawing, ¢1,900; three 
principals of high schools, each, $2,400; nine assistants 
at $2,000, two at $1,800, four at $1,600. 


Tue Classical and High School Teachers will hold a 
meeting at the Latin School, Boston, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week, with one of the most attractive pro- 
grams they have ever offered, while the Middlesex Co. 
Teachers’ Association meets at Lowell, and the Essex at 
Lynn at the same time. For programs, with subjects and 


speakers, see our news pages. 


Dr. Epwarp Everetr HALe is in a place of great 
usefulness as editor of Lend a Hand, the new monthly 
magazine of organized philanthropy. He understands 
how to focus the necessities of humanity on the one hand, 
and the benevolent intent of society on the other. That 
gift of saying the most in the fewest words on subjects 
with which he is familiar seems to go so far as to enable 
him to lead his contributors to do the same. Success to 
so worthy a man in so worthy a field. 


Att honor to the women of Washington society who de- 
vote themselves to the philanthropies as well as the cour- 
tesies of life. On Saturday afternoons there are several 
industrial schools for girls in which the wives of the high 
officials give their services as teachers, cutting and bast- 
ing the work for poor little waifs. Regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation these ladies will enter the colored mission 


birds or robbing birds’ nests. It is a false and vicious 
science that would make it in any sense a virtue to steal 
eggs for purposes of making a collection. New Jersey 
protects by law the eggs, nests, and lives of song-birds 
against all human enemies. In Maine the law is reason- 
ably stringent, but in most other States there is great lax- 


‘jity. Millinery and mercenary purposes are chiefly re- 


sponsible for the mischief. There is and should be a 


12 
sharp legal distinction between game birds and song birds, 


but the teacher should do all in her power to protect all 
birds, especially from children. It is demoralizing to the 
child as well as harmful to the innocent birds. 


Tue success of the two weeks’ institute at Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., under the direction of Secretary Dickinson 
and Agents Walton, Martin, and Prince, was of such a 
character as to deserve more attention than it can receive 


20|in our news columns. It is the first of the kind held in 


the State for many years and partook of the elements of 
the summer normal assemblies, with somewhat of the reg- 
ular normal school features. It gathered the teachers of 
that section two solid weeks into classes for the study of 
methods, principles, and practices, for awakening of zeal 
and enlightenment in matters of law, and the philosophy 
of human nature. Such prolonged, well-managed, pro- 
fessional spirited institutes will commend themselves to 
all friends of education. 


WasuHIneTon GLADDEN makes a brilliant plea for the 
mutual benefit to popular education and Christianity of 
the prosperity of both, in the April Century. In their 
companionship in labor and sacrifice, in ardor and devo- 
tion he sees the solution of the labor question. He 
plead eloquently for industrial art and manual training, 
believing the former to be the most practical of all stud- 
ies, as it is the foundation of all mechanical work, from 
the making of a wheelbarrow to the production of any 
fabrics, and the latter to be the best means of keeping 
restless children at school interested and well-disciplined 
while there. The commercial value of almost everything 
that is made is affected by its artistic form, hence the im- 
portance of perfecting the early instruction in this art. 


Tue Industrial Exhibition in Cosmopolitan Hall, New 
York City, last week, was significant because of what was 
and what was not exhibited. It is estimated that from 
five to eight thousand people were in daily attendance. 
It was one of the signs of the times, exhibiting the tend- 
ency to develop the capacity of the child. It is not alone 
the creditable manual dexterity that interests us in such 
a public exhibit, but the development of the appreciation 
of beauty, and the awakening of phases of mental life too 
often unreached by the ordinary methods and processes. 
These public demonstrations are quite in contrast with the 
declamation, song, piano solo, and other exercises of an 
old-time exhibition. It is not essential that one commit 
himself over-speedily to any theory or philosophy of these 
new things in order to enjoy the public enthusiasm over 
such displays of school-room handiwork as Worcester, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities made at this great 
exhibition. 


Britiiancy.—There is a scandalous impression that 
keen criticism is the height of brilliancy. True, it brings 
a laugh and gathers the rabble for a time, but it rarely 
indicates brilliancy to say, or write, or do an antagonistic 
thing, but rather reveals that absence of poise and self- 
command upon which high art depends. It is usually 
little more than a reputable phase of the street broil, or a 
saloon jest. Everything low and vulgar partakes of the 
antagonistic tendency, is of a critical vein. Men who lack 
the courage to strike a man with the fist will strike him 


at a bruised face will laugh at a wounded heart. Bril- 
liancy consists in positive, not negative virtues; in lending 
a hand, not giving a thrust; in boosting, not crushing; in 
building up, not tearing down. An idiot can destroy the 


finest work of art, The brilliancy of criticism may be 


with wit and ridicule, and people who would be horrified | 


dynamiter is more brilliant in the tearing down process 
than the architect, but we prefer the reputation of the 
latter. The gossip is more active than the flower mission 
girl, the slanderer than the philanthropist ; but the world 
holds the one class in eternal contempt, while men and 
angels adore the other. There is a temptation to-day in 
all educational matters to win temporary glory by the 
processes of criticism. A man has but to write a racy, 
caustic, reckless, or cranky opinion of the schools, to get 
an audience, even from school men, while the men who 
are building and ennobling the profession and making ed- 
ucation and educational institutions more valuable every 
day are passed in silence. Is this worthy America? Is 
this what we desire? Can parents, journalists, statesmen, 
teachers afford anything of this tendency? We have no 
hesitancy in saying, “No.” It may be a slow process, 
but we believe it is the right, and only right way, to seek 
success in burying all temptation to brilliant flashes of 
criticism, searching for what is really good, true, and 
noble, magnifying the pedagogical virtues rather than 
vices. We can but feel that it is unworthy every friend 
of America’s future to exhibit what we do not want imi- 
tated, when we need all the brilliancy that can be com- 
manded in setting forth in attractive, delightful views 
every good theory and practice in which the school-rooms 
of to-day abound. 


THE WILLIS-BLAIR BILL. 


The hope of National Aid in enlightening the illiterate 
youth of the country now centers in the bill recently re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Labor. There is every 
prospect that the bill will be favorably reported upon, its 
passage will then depend upon the way in which it is han- 
dled upon the floor. That it will be fiercely opposed by 
men of national repute, brilliant in parliamentary tactics 
there is no doubt, and there is no question but that it will 
have able defenders, but its fate rests peculiarly in the 
hands of a few men. Ex-Governor Long and ex-Gov- 
ernor Dingley are made by circumstances and their recent 
action, the hope and the fear of its friends. Without Sen- 
ator Hoar’s eloquent defense it would never have swept 
the Senate as it did, and without the enthusiastic sincerity 
of Dingley, and the classic-phrased good sense of Long, it 
will be jeopardized in the House. Not that there are not 
other men who, under ordinary circumstances would 
be effective, but their attitude in the matter of ref- 
erence to the Committee on Labor makes it of the 
greatest moment that they do not now take sides against 
the bill inthe House. There are features of the bill that 
they and many others of a similar cast of mind will in- 
stinctively wish were different, and théy are liable to 
forget its multitude of virtues in the presence of slight 
defects, forgetting that the enemies of popular education 
and good government will be sure to magnify with ardor 
the doubtful points for the purpose of distracting atten- 
tion from all its virtues. In principle the chief features 
of the bill are all right. There is no question but that 
the South and the territories need its provisions. Every 
hour of delay but emphasizes the dangers of neglect. Its 
administration would be as little liable to abuse as any 
great trust that has been provided for. There is every 
patriotic, philanthropic, philosophic reason why the bill 
should pass at once, and the poor illiterates begin to feel 
the thrill of intellectual activity, that it can but quicken. 
The minor points merely relate to the question whether 
there is not a little too much of it, whether it might not 
spare some of its features to advantage. A perfect bill 
is a rare specimen in this age of the world. If the few 
righteous men are going to stay the educational enthusi- 
asm of the great body of the House from the West and 
South, until a bill is framed that has all the virtues and 
no imaginable weaknesses, then the country may as well 
ticket itself for the age of darkness and charge the fare 
to those who demand overmuch of the bill. We do not 
anticipate this action on the part of Representatives Long 
and Dingley, but we do know that the Washington cor- 


respondents telegraphed throughout the country the pos- 
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sibility of such attitude on their part, and. we do. know 
that some of the educationally inclined dailies of the 
North have gone off on such a vicious crusade. Let us 
believe that such dangers as present themselves from illit- 
eracy will be met in the most speedy way by the most 
effective agencies with the greatest heartiness. Let us 
hope that no one who sincerely loves his country and the 
cause of education will, on any slight issue, array himself 
with the enemies of both. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 


Were this matter as local as it appears, we should not 
devote space to it, though our theory is that true univers- 
ality comes only from doing well the work of every sec- 
tion of the country. The universe could not be perfect 
in its entirety but for the perfection of its atomic life. 
We believe, however, that the principles of the teachers’ 
tenure of office are so vital as to affect ultimately every 
teacher in the land. In Massachusetts, and the same is 
practically true throughout the country, the public school 
teacher has no tenure of office fora single day. There is 
no hour of life that the committee may not, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, without a hearing, vote him out of his 
position, and give no bill of particulars, no definite charges. 
They may practically readjust his salary down or up in 
the same unceremonious way, and the board that does it 
is the most autocratic body in America. The school com- 
mittee is responsible to no higher authority, and the one- 
third yearly election plan by which the board is changed 
gives a sufficient time for the acting board to hol position 
to make it practically impossible to right a wrong once 
done. Now with this prerogative no one proposes to in- 
terfere. There is no movement, no intention of a move- 
ment to change this. It is, in all probability, the best 
way, though no other public servant holds his position 
with any such legal insecurity. There is, however, an- 
other phase of the committee’s privilege, as needless as it 
is absurd, as unjust as it is scandalous, as impolitic as it 
is eruel ; and that is the humiliation of an annual elec- 
tion that has no significance except as a perpetual adver- 
tisement of the probable unfitness of the committee. Not 
only is the teacher legally insecure every moment of his 
official life, but he has no possibility by any quantity or 
quality of virtue of continuing in office without a specific, 
annual reélection. There is not a public school teacher 
in the State who is so efficient, so much respected and be- 
loved that he can enter his school-house for work without 
an annual majority vote of the entire committee. There 
is not, probably, a college professor in America, a private 
school teacher, or a normal school teacher, who is subjected 
to any such humiliation. All that is asked of the Legis- 
lature is that the committees of the cities and towns may, 
if they choose, do away with this annual election,—simply 
this, and nothing more. It does not demand that they 
shall do it, it merely gives them the privilege. If there 
be a more harmless thing to ask, let us hear of it. It is 
just, reasonable, judicious. It simply makes permissive 
what is in some sections of the country mandatory, and 
always with beneficial results. The law as it stands to- 
day tends to unsettle the community by giving the im- 
pression that there is something wrong in the school sys- 
tem, because the teachers are advertised as under election 
fire; it endangers the system by opening it annually in a 
way to invite political methods; it inevitably produces a 
spirit of cowardice on the part of the committee tempting 
them to delay the removal of a poor teacher until the end 
of the year, and then doing it by unmanly methods. Let 
us have the bill passed by this Legislature for their glory 
and the good of all. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


We add another valuable feature to THE JouRNAL this 
week. Our constituency in Chicago, vicinity, and the 
Great West is a particularly gratifying feature of this 
office, because of our long-cherished enthusiasm over the 
past, present, and future of the Interior that focuses its 
northern interests at Chicago. The wealth at its com- 
mand, the men whom it has rallied educationally as well 
as commercially, the spirit of progress in the air, the cor- 
diality of spirit that distinguishes them won our regard in 
years gone by, while intimate personal relations with many 
interests there have intensified our admiration for the work 


and the workers. We have canvassed the field with some 
care, and have secured what we believe will be as strong 
@ correspondence corps as ever graced the columns of any 
paper, secular, literary, or religious, and certainly an ad- 
vance on anything ever attempted in professional journal- 
ism. ‘A Layman,” who wields as brilliant a pen, with 
as discriminating art, in as kindly a spirit as can be asked 
by the most critical or the most sensitive, will deal with 
great educational interests bi-weekly. Another gentleman 
of national editorial fame will treat monthly, at least, of 
the spirit and progress of the West, in a broad and liter- 
ary way; while our bright and newsy correspondent of 
many months will do even more racy work than ever. In 
addition to all this, we have a man specially qualified by 
experience, good judgment, and taste to assist us as we 
may need with editorial points. We hope our attitude 
toward the Interior may not be misunderstood. We have 
no disposition to contest the field with any local journal- 
istic pen, for we could not if we would, and we would not 
if we could. We have had high regard for the wit and 
wisdom of our editorial brother who honors Chicago with 
an editorial pen that no one enjoys more than ourselves, 
for, while he heard not of us, we did hear, read, and profit 
by his ever spicy phrases. But no man in these days can 
cut so sharply, strike so directly, soar so high, or see so 
far as to meet all the wants of a city so intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and intense as Chicago. We simply aspire to 
gather the fragments and make them go as far as they 
will, feeding as large a multitude as choose to partake 
thereof after a feast of fat things at our brother’s table. 


THIS AND THAT. 

— Boston has 1315 teachers. 

— There are 21 Yale alumni associations. 

— Lincoln was assassinated 21 years ago next Wednesday. 

— A babe always hollers when he feels holler.— Independent. 

— Punctuation is the perfection of common sense.—Benj. Drew. 

— The silver-work of Burmah is highly esteemed all over the 
world. 

— E. A. Rand’s latest book has gone to the Methodist Book 
Concern. 

— Signs of Spring: Bull frogs and other croak cusses.—Inde- 
pendent. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes makes his second European voyage 
this season. 

— Major Ben. Perley Poor has collected 16,000 autographs in 
fifty years. 

— Middlebury, Vermont, was one hundred years old Monday, 
March 29. 

— An Easter Talk with Children, by J. C. Proctor, is an elegant 
gift for the season. 

— The American common white pine has the lightest gravity of 
all coniferous wood. 

— A piece of myrrh held in the mouth is the best preventive 
against contagions. 

— Henry George is to be his own publisher, and will issue Pro- 
tection and Free Trade. 

— Two hundred and fifty thousand patents for invention, are 
now in force in America. 

— Miss Kate L. Brown is out with an Easter Concert Exercise 
that is characteristically bright. 

— There are about seventeen hundred words in the English lan- 
guage about whose spelling linguists differ. 

— There is more power in one tear of a loving sister than in a 
dozen lectures about duty.—Rev. Smith Bakery 

— A grammarian would, no doubt, define Adam's original posi- 
tion as “‘ first person singular.’’—Jndependent. 

— The American pine is one of the most valued woods in the 
European market, because of its richness in resin. 

— Now is the time the straw hat smiles because it did not suc- 
ceed in November to make itself felt.—Independent. 

— Harvard’s boat-club is $1,700 in debt, and Yale $1,200. An- 
other victory for Harvard. ’Rah! ’rah! ’rah!— Yale paper. 

— Rev. Edmund Dowse, chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
has been on the school committee of Sherborn for forty-six years. 

— The Literary World has committed itself editorially to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of manual training as a basis of public- 
school life. 

— Two of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s (H. H.) books that ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ No Name Series ’’ of Roberts Brothers now appear 
with her name. 

— Claudius B. Patten, cashier of the State National Bank, Bos- 
ton, is the “‘ American Banker’? who wrote England as Seen by an 
American Banker. 

— Four peaks, specified by a Civil Service candidate, as within 
the United States were, ‘‘ Pikes Peak, Fremont’s Peak, Smith’s 
Peak, and Chesapeake.”’ 

— The Concord School of Philosophy will treat of Dante and his 
Divine Comedy from July 24 to 31, of Plato and his Influence in 
Philosophy from July 22 to 29. 

— The April number of Education reaches us too late for a plaee 
among the magazine. It is a good number, and will be appropri- 
ately noticed next week. 


— Dr. Henry J. Belfield is director of the Chicago Manual 
Training School, established by the Commercial Club of that city, 
an association of sixty Chicago merchants. 

— Meclvil Dewey, chief librarian, is making an earnest effort to 
secure for Cclumbia College a library worthy their elegant $400,000 
fire-proof library building. His success is inevitable. 

— Prof. Montague’s Summer School of Languages at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass., this season, will hold a full month, from 
July 5 to August 6, with upward of twenty professors. 

— Mrs. A. M. Diaz, whose pen honored the magazines until within 
a@ year, is now devoting her thought and time to directing and speak- 
ing in the interests of the Woman’s Industrial and Educational 
Union. 

— The mortality of infants in cities is twice as great as in the 
country. In New York city one-third the children die the first 
year. In 1883, 28,972 children were born, and 8668 died in their 
first year. 

— Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has in type a companion to her Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous, containing twenty life-like sketches 
of Mrs. Stowe, Browning, Fry, Alcott, Baroness Coutts, Lady 
Brassy, ete. 

— ‘Oliver Thorne Miller,”’ author of Bird-ways, is Mrs. Harriet 
M. Miller, and is a native of Auburn, N. Y., and a relative of 
Horace Mann. She originally wrote under the nom de plume, 
** Olive Thorne.’’ 

— James G, Clark, who won fame by his contributions of ballads 
to Waifs and their Authors, lives in Brown’s Valley, Minn., but 
will come east soon with a view to publishing, probably by D. Loth- 
rop & Co., a volume of ballads. 

— The Great American Lakes prevent the trees of Canada and 
the United States interchanging. The seeds of trees cannot be 
wafted so far. The seeds of herbaceous plants are lighter, more 
winged, and are wafted farther. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, of the English and Classical 
High School, gave a reception to their former patrons and friends 
at West Newton, on Monday. It was a notable gathering of men 
and women of social and literary distinction. 

— The finest floral exhibit in America was that of Mr. Klunder, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, recently. 
There were 85,000 roses of more than 700 varieties. The display 
of 30 families of orchids was valued at $250,000. 


— A Boston gentleman overheard his two little girls playing 
school. The elder said to the other, ‘‘ Spell cat.”” ‘I can’t; I 
don’t know how,”’ said the little one. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ returned the 
small teacher, ‘‘if you can’t spell cat, spell kitten!’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

— The Synthetic Philosophy of Expression, by Prof. Moses True 
Brown, will soon appear from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Advance sheets show that America is to furnish a philosophy in 
elocutionary art that must challenge the attention of the artists of 
the Old World. 

— Mr. G. M. W. Humphreys, agent for D. Appleton & Co., 
remains at 92 Franklin street, Boston, with Mr. M. R. Chase, who 
succeeds Mr, S. R. Winchell, now of the Interstate Publishing 
Company. This makes ‘‘ Appleton’s headquarters ’’ seem much 
as of old. 

— Rev. Sam Jones is tall, spare, well proportioned, deliberate 
in speech, with intense earnestness, and the art of sudden transition 
from humor to pathos. He thoroughly believes his message, and 
aims at a complete renovation of the life and character of his hear- 
ers; so says Harper’s Weekly. 

— The portrait of Albert G. Boyden, A.M., of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School, has been on exhibition at the art rooms of Dr. 
Edgar Parker, 433 Washington street, Boston. It is the gift of 
the pupils of Mr. Boyden for twenty-five years, and will adorn the 
walls of Normal Hall for the present, and later of the school hall, 
It is as fine a work of art as has recently appeared in this city. 


— Jupiter is evening star all this month, and very brilliant, pale 
gold color. Mars is evening star, very near Jupiter, and of a ruddy 
hue. Venus is morning Star, rising soon after 3.a.m. Neptune is 
evening star; sets soon after 9 o’clock. Saturn is evening star, 
midway between Castor and Pollux; sets soon after midnight. 
Uranus is evening star; sets about sunrise. Mercury is evening 
star, but is above the horizon until the dawn. 

— The Springfield Republican is doing for the war record of 
Western Massachusetts what the Century is doing for the nation. 
With their time-honored enterprise they reap the fruit of this 
harvest-time of reminiscence from the soldier-citizen. It will have 
a series of articles calculated to revive memories, awaken sym- 
pathies, ennoble character, and develop patriotism. All who have 
ever known the hills and valleys of the Bay State, as well as those 
who desire complete military records, will find the Republican 
specially valuable this season. 

— The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, at its late meeting, 
voted in favor of the bill now before Congress providing that from 
and after March 4, 1892, the metric system shall be exclusively em- 
ployed in the several departments of the Government. The Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measures submitted an able report on the 
subject, in which they exhibited the advantages of the decimal sys- 
tem, claiming it as the only system that can ever supply a general 
and permanent standard of weights and measures for all nations, 
and the only one common to the civilized world at the present time. 
They think its simplicity, when once understood, would insure its 
speedy adoption by all classes of people. 


Loox For our New Premium To SvUBSCRIBERS, 
EACH WEEK. Firry PREMIUMS MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mowroe's New Reapers. Reading Chart 
in 50 Nos.; Primer, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth Reader. Philadelphia: Co 
thwaite & Co. ; also 16 Astor Place, New York 
City; 153 Wabash avenue, Chicago; 15 Brom- 
field street, Boston. 


There is no 


school readers coming 
fast for the delight or profit of the children. 
valry in beauty, economy, and utility is nowhere 
more serviceable to the public than in this de- 
partment of publishing enterprise. Monroe is a 
name as dear to the elocutionary world as that of 
any apostle of the world’s reforms. It is always 
welcomed by the multitudes who knew, honored, 
and loved the man for what he did. 
lace where his name could stand for more than in 
We open this elegant bevy of 
school readers with a hundred delightful memo- 
ries dancing before us. The delicate, artistic 
touch ef Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe is apparent in 
every improvement in these new volumes. 

The Hints to Teachers in every volume is a de- 
partment whose value can only be estimated by a 
teacher, amateur or expert, who reads the concise, 
clear, genuine advice given by one who senses the 
necessities of the teacher and pupil. 
refrain from culling a few sentences used with 
great discrimination. 

In the Primer : ‘‘ The pupil must be taught to 
talk, to use the voice pleasantly; to see and re- 
member forms; to hear and repeat words; to 
think while they talk orread. One of the teach- 
er's best accomplishments is knowing how to talk 
with children, not simply to them. Teach the 
child to use a sweet and natural tone, and to speak 
distinctly and audibly, without strain or unneces- 


foree.”’ 
rx 4 the Third Reader: ‘‘ Talk familiarly with 
the class about the lesson of the coming day, and 
then there will be a wide-awake reading-lesson, 
characterized by a degree of animation, and a va- 
riety of inflection that shall give ample proof of 
interest in the subject.”’ 

In the Fourth Reader: All the muscles used in 
producing voice must act with ease and readiness, 
which will come only from the right kind of prac- 
If a reader or speaker, through 
laziness, negligence, or ignorance, allow the vocal 
machinery to become enfeebled or ineffective, it 
will, as a rule, indicate the want of thoroughness 


‘onroe’s Readers. 


tice or exercise. 


in all his work.’’ 


In the Fifth Reader: Breathe before the lungs 
are empty of air, and before necessity or fatigue 
forces them to respire too great a volume at once. 
Enter into the spirit of what you read, and 
try to do your best. Be in earnest. Make 

heard, understood, and felt. 
strain the voice or pitch its tones too high. 
Enunciate distinctly and correctly, i 
against any forced or unnatural utterances.”’ 

There is not a carelessly-prepared page in the 
series that we can detect. I 
rangement, in good taste in 
adaptation to the age designed, in artistic illustra- 
tive skill, in fascinating attraction for little folk, 
in expressive phrase, in the art finding something 
new to picture and to read, the lower books are the 
height of perfection, blending fact and fancy, 
play life and home life, school and field, boy-life 
and girl-life with ingenuity and ardor. 

The higher books display pedagogical skill in 
the scientific teaching of natural history with all 
the delights of domestic animal life, the curiosi- 
ties of the ingenious animals, the wonders of rare 
and skillful species of all lands and climes. 
Character is taught and emphasized by attractive 
incidents from real life, by classic selections from 
the world’s best records of deeds of heroism. 
Life, art, and nature; home, school, and society ; 
travel and adventure; wit and wisdom,—all have 
their place in this series of readers in which 
printer, binder, author, and artist, have vied with 
each other in doing the best work. 


Gray's Boranicat Text-Boox; Goop- 
ALE’s PHYSIOLOGICAL BoTANY; OUTLINES 
OF THE HIsToLoGy OF PH#ZNOGAMOUS 
PLANTS AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Geo. Lincoln Goodale, 

A.M., M.D., Professor of Botany in Harvard 

University. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 

1 vol, 8vo, cloth; 560 pp. 

Sg by mail, $2.30. 

t is presumption to attempt to speak in praise 
Dr. Goodale, especiall 
the seal of approval of Prof. 

Botany has been a delight to us for years; and with 

the works which reveal the beauties and wonders 

of the vegetable world we are reasonably familiar ; 
but never has an author succeeded so admirably in 
making the mystical life of flowering and ing 
plants a reality as Dr. Goodale in these pages, de- 
voted as they are to a study of the delicate, micro- 
scopic structure, the fascinating development, and 
the artistic functions of the blooming, fruiting de- 
partment of this vegetable world. Many of our 
readers know the rare gift the author has of 
larizing his science in lecture form,—some by 
ing. others by reading, Miss Hatch’s weekly re- 
ports in our pages,—and to such it will be no sur- 
ise that he makes even the technique of 
le histology, with its appliances and m 

Its literary style is captiva- 

ting ; its scientific revelations a delight ; its detailed 

explanations of how and when to study and manip- 
ulate plants are clear and impart confidence to 

student ; its processes and analyses are so logical 
as to be simple; its practical and 
have a home-like air about them that is refreshing, 
and gives one a feeling of acquaintance with the 

p The world, in and out of 

achvol, is to be congratulated upon having a man 

of such talent, with such a mission, in the depart-| tions, av 
ment of fruits and flowers, We do not essay a re-! the sty 


(Sixth edition.) 
Taylor & Co. 


of the work o 
bears 


clear and enjoyable. 


author in his work. 


America’s 


to himself and 


yrus 
and Schiller. 


of the Faust 
chiaracteristically 


Poetry AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. 
George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D., Professor 
of Oratory and sthetic Criticism in the Coll 

ersey. New York and London : 


a book for the re- 


of his first volume. 


sitiveness of 

progres. ‘The 
hilosophical ar- 
ecting gems, in 


training in sc 


work of fiction. 


view of such a work of art, but merely in the name 
of our thousands of readers to express the gratitude 
of the profession for such a volume. 


Lire AnD Genius OF GOETHE : LECTURES 
AT THE Concogp ScHooL. Edited by F. B. 
Sanborn. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 450 pages. 

Price, $2.00. 

The Concord School of Philosoph 

enomenal institutions, the classical 

value of which is best appreciated when a volume 
of choice lectures on such a subject as Goethe 

into the literary current o 
We venture no criticism, for the directors 

do not invite to their platform men of whose spirit, 

skill, literary taste there is any question, and men 
do not accept such honors without doing their best 
work on such oceasions. Prof. H. 8S. 
the of Goethe’s youth in excellent taste. 
emphasizes the value of his self-culture 
is works, Thomas Davidson dis- 
courses with vigor upon Goethe’s Titanism. Dr. 

Bartol is at his best in comparing Goethe 

Dr. F. H. Hedge reviews Miirchen. 

Hon. F. B. Sanborn writes in a 

his relation to English literature. 

Partridge treats of Goethe as a playwright. Mrs. 

E. D. Cheney’s chapter on *‘ Das Ewig- 

speaks ardently of woman’s place in his life and 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes brilliantly 

of Goethe’s women. 8S. H. Emery, Jr., enjoys 

the consideration of ‘‘ Elective Affinities.’’ M 

Caroline K. Sherman studies his portraiture of 

Denton J. Snider studies the history 

m; and Dr. W. T. Harris has a 

strong article on Goethe’s Faust. 


P. Patnam’s Sons. 

We have rarely exchan 
viewer's pen with more hesitation. 
say more than we can in order to make a criticism 
intelligent. Dr. Raymond has entered a field in 
which success requires the widest reading, the 
clearest discrimination, the most unbiased judg- 
ment, the most fearless self-assurance, the least 
possible self-pride, the absence of all desire to glo- 
rify self by inventive genius. Whether he has all 
these qualifications no one can assert from a study 
We can merely say that ap- 
pearances are wholly in his favor, from a study of 
He certainly knows what ought to 
be done, what he wants to do, where to go for his 
material, how to lay out his work, how to say what 
he desires, and leave unsaid whut he chooses. He 
of all ages and peoples, 
different social an 


is familiar with the 
has sensed the relation o 
erary phases of life to this art, appreciates the sen- 
try to the fluctuations in the world’s 
studied, and will grow upon the schools as it is ap- 
preciated. 


MaANnvaAL TRAINING THE SOLUTION OF 
SociAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 
Charles H. Ham. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 400 pp. 

“The great gulf between the sav 
ized man is spanned by the seven 

- + « « and the wooden machine-shop is the aggre- 

gation of these tools driven by steam,”’ expresses 

the author’s appreciation of the mission of manual 
training. ‘There is no danger of too many first- 
class treatises on this subject; and Mr. Ham adds 
materially to the literature on the subject. We 
should not have introduced so admirable a book 
with so local a theme as the Chicago Manual 

School; but this is a matter of taste. 

ajesty of Tools”’ is a fervent historic 

tribute to their worth and place in civilization. 

The first third of the book is a clear, concise, ad- 

mirably illustrated description of every department 

of work. The history, phil 
sentiment of each is well stated. 
manual training to intellectual and moral activities 
in a masterly way, devoting two-thirds of the vol- 
eme to an almost brilliant array of biographio, sci- 
entific, mechanical, social facts. Whatever may be 
the teacher’s prejudices on the question of manual 

Rade he will find this volume of Mr. 

Ham’s a repository of so many facts, quotations, 

suggestions, as to make it of great value, while as 

a teaching manual in this art, it is full, explicit, 

and attractive. 


Anna Karenina. By Count Lyof N. 
Translated from the Russian by Na- 
New York : Thomas Y. 
780 pages. Price, $1.75. 

It is one of the notable events of the season, the 
admirable translation of Count Tolstoi’s greatest 
Russia has reason to be prond of 
having one of the great novelists of the age. It is 
asad story. We wish it had not been written, or 
rather that, having been written with so much 

wer and fascination, we wish it was not so real 
It is a story that enchants you, and yet, 
with all its sadness, you can but feel sympathy for 
the noble woman whose mistaken life darkens the 
pages, and, in some indefinable way, you feel more 
confidence in human nature, even though you are 
studying a vivid revelation of the climax of its 
greatest weakness. 


Moments oN THE Mount. A Series of 
Devotional Meditations. B 
eson, M.A., D.D. New 
strong 

pages. Price, $1.25. 

The author has endeavored to accom 
difficult literary feat, writing one hun 
about two 


Bible 


than Haskell Dole. 
Crowell & Co. 


hy, science, and 


Rev. Geo. Math- 
ork: A. C. Arm- 
Boston : C. H. Whiting. 280 


eseach, It is after 


Jfield’s Home Letters. The present volume is one 
of deep interest, since the period which it covers 
was that in which occurred the great statesman’s 
entrance into society, and the first events in his 
wonderful political career. 


Onrver Drrson & Co., Boston, have 
ublished The American Male Choir, by J. H. 
Fouuan, a collection of Sacred and Secular Music 
for Male Choirs ; price in boards, $1.00, and in 
paper, 80 cents. Male quartets and choruses are 
getting to be very popular, and the collections of 
pieces for such organizations are also increasing in 
number. The new book now before us seems to 
fill the bill nieely, as it has a goodly number of 
sacred songs, gospel songs, temperance and memo- 
rial songs, all neatly arranged for two tenor and 
two bass voices. There are quite a number of 
spirited glees in the secular department. 


Tue New York Free Trade Club have 
ublished a first edition of The Economic Fact- 
ook and Free-Traders’ Guide, edited by R. R. 

Bouker, Honorary Secretary of American Free 
Trade e; price, 25 cents. It contains a 
summary of “‘ protectionist points and free-trade 
facts,”’ in the shape of a dialogue, in which a free~ 
trader answers the arguments of a protectionist ; 
the utterances on freedom of trade of Itading 
Americans, from Franklin down, of party plat- 
forms, presidential messages, etc. The editor pre- 
faces the work with an introduction, outlining the 
program of revenue reform agitation, to which 
directions for organizing clubs for revenue reform 
work are appended. 


Epez-Toots or Sprecn is one of the 
best books of quotations in the language. It was 
a happy thought that prompted that industrious, 
graceful, and talented man of letters, Mr. M. M. 
Ballou, to prepare such a work. It is indispensa- 
ble in the library and at the office. The book is 
handsomely issued by Messrs. ‘Ticknor & Co., 
Boston. 

The author of Two College Girls is Miss Helen 
D. Brown, of Concord, Mass., and now of New 
York City. Ralph Waldo Emerson was attracted 
by her bright = — she _ yet a child, and 
. redicted for her a future beyond the common ay- 
analysis, and grammar ? Mr. Murrey has 0 neat ak If Emerson’s words needed confirmation, 
volume, in which there is a keen analysis, a fine this brilliant first book has ci it. Published 

ing of facts and processes, ingenious frame- — sities A = 
by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


work for analyses, crisp directions, clear-cut defi- : 
R. Jenxuys, New York, has 


nitions, valuable exercises. The ultimate test of 
any book is the way it works; but if this does not} now ready Louis Enault’s interesting French story 
of Carine, which comprises No. 7 of this pretty 


enable pupils to understand and use language 
effectively, then our pedagogical forecast is at fault. | series of ‘‘ Contes Choisis.”” This one relates the 
love adventuras of a young French artist,—who 


It seems to have all the grammarian’s virtues, 
having winnowed his vices. visits the grand and picturesque scenery of Nor- 
Norwegian maiden named ‘* Cariue.”’ 
Tue EssenTIALs oF ELocution. By Alfred | The story is a simple but an interesting one, and 
like the rest of Mr. Jenkinr’s French series, un- 
exceptional in moral tone, of excellent literary 
uality, and alike suited to the general reader or 
e student. Stimulated by the favor accorded his 
reprints in French, Mr. W. R. Jenkins will make 
a venture in Italian, the first selection being a 
romance by de Amicis (whose beoks of travel are 
so well known) entitled Alberto. It will be hand- 
somely printed in form like ‘‘ Contes Choisis,”’ 
and will have some notes in English by Prof. T. 
E. Comba, a well-known Italian teacher. 


D. Loturor & Co., Boston, have ready 
a new volume by George MacDonald ; price, $1.50. 
The title is, What’s Mine’s Mine. The scenes of 
most of Mr. MacDonald's stories are laid in the 
highlands of Scotland. Its interesting localities 
are described with wonderful vividness and pictur- 
esque beauty, and in no other of his stories has he 
shown a stronger grasp or greater constructive 
skill; while in those qualities that compel thought, 
and which, through all description and conversa- 
tion, drive home an idea, it is superior to anything 
he has before written. The hero of the story is a 
young Scotch laird, or chief, Alister Macruadh, 
who falls in love with the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, who spends with his family his summers 
in the Highlands. The latter endeavors to get 
apie pe of Macruadh’s land to add to an estate 
6 has purchased, but does not succeed, and a fend 
is the result. The experiences of the young couple 
during their wooing, and the trials through which 
they passed before the happy end was reached, is 
the thread of narrative on which are strung innu- 
merable rich pearls of thought. The volume is in- 
terspersed with poetic gems, characteristic of the 
author’s style and inspired by the same spirit as 
his prose. 


which is one of the choicest series of books on re- 
ligious life. Each section has a suggestive text 
and a well chosen heading. Its style is admirably 
adapted to its purpose, the first pages being the 
least attractive. It is full of thoughts which 
awaken the mind to its best activities. It blends 
with charming grace the devotion of the fathers 
with the science of theage. 1t cannot be expected 
to satisfy all readersin such a period of the world’s 
changes as this, but it will prompt to the best of 
self-reflection, self-help, and self-abandonment. 
We see no trace of superstition in its pages, but a 
beautiful spirit of allegiance to the Father of 
Mercy. It characterizes its spirit well in this sen- 
tence: “‘ The summing up of the universe is the 
revelation of harmony, — not the harmony that 
comes to an end, but that which is revealed at 
the end.”’ 


Mercy Cuorce. By (H. H.) 
Helen Jackson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
pp. 296; price, $1.25. 

Herry's Srrance History. By (H. H.) 
Helen Jackson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
pP- 290; price, $1.25. 

*H. H.’’ never had more admirers in her life- 
time than in the days when her memory is fresh 
and fascinating, and the re-publication of these 
companion stories by Roberts Brothers. Mrs. 
Jackson is stronger in her philanthropic or patri- 
otic romance, but there is a rare charm about her 
every-day life stories. Now that we have come to 
know her by her vigor, her mental grasp, her in- 
tense zeal for a race, as in Ramona, it is a delight 
to come back and sit quietly with her while she 
touches with maidenly delicacy some of the sorrows 
and joys, strength and weaknesses in real life. 
Seldom has this author woven more of fact and 
philosophy, principle or sentiment into a volume 
than here, and her art is rarely more attractive. 


Murray's ApvANCED Lessons In. En- 
GLISH, COMPOSITION, ANALYSIS, AND GRAM- 
MAR. By J. E. Murray. Philadelphia: John 
E. Potter & Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 382. 90 cts. 
Who can review a modern work on composition, 


Ayers. New York and London: Funk & 
agnalls. Cloth, 16mo, 90 pp. Price, 60 ets. 
Mr. Ayres prides himself on having written the 
shortest treatise on the art of reading that has ap- 
peared in the language, and he does not hesitate 
to express the belief that it is of more practical 
value than all others. Weare not prepared to say 
that this is true, but we do know that it has happy 
thoughts on the art of reading and speaking. It 
tells what good reading is, how to put oneself in 
physical condition, in mental freedom, in sympa- 
thetic attitude with author, self, and audience to 
appreciate, interpret, and render the thought 
ectively. 
Every-pAy By James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
464 pp. Price, $1.50. 
No | A tee writer on religious subjects has an 
individuality more marked by candor, good taste, 
sincere heartiness, practical helpfulness, than this 
author. The reader cannot help enjoying the 
frank tone and spirit of the writer, whose theology 
is always subservient to his purpose to make men 
the better for having read his pages. 


LAWRENCE SEVERN, an English writer, 
is bringing out a novel entitled Heaven’s Gate: A 
Story of the Forest of Dean, of which the scenes 
are laid in and about Chepstow Castle and Tintern 
Abbey. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce it. 


Anson, D. F. Ranpotpenx & Co., 900 
Broadway, New York, have ready a very neat cat- 
alogue of books, —poetical, devotional, consolatory, 
and on practical religion,—containing descriptions 
and price-list. It will be found very convenient in 
selecting books of this high order. Sent on appli- 
cation. 

Francis TURNER PALGRAVE has been 
elected to the Oxford Chair of Poetry. His taste 
and critical discrimination have long influenced 
literature. His selections of standard poetry, The 
Golden Treasury, published in this country by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, occupies the place of a 
classic among collections. 


Tue CuHavuTavQuan for March reports 
the organization of over one hundred and forty 
new local circles of readers in the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Cirele. In addition to this, it 
announces an organization in Russia of over three 
hundred and fifty persons, modeled on the plan of 
the Chautauqua Circle. W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, begins in 
The Chautauquan for March a popular exposition 
of philosophy. Under his skillful handling the 
subject is literally being made ‘‘ simple.”’ 

Harper & Broruers have issued in 
their ‘‘ Handy Series ’’ a volume of letters written 
by Lord Beaconsfield to his sister, from 1832 to 


1852. These letters have been collected for pub- 
lication by Lord Beaconsfield’s brother, Mr. Ralph of Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass. Hints and Sug- 
gestions on School Architecture and Hygiene, with Plans 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous; by 
George Augustus Sala; price 20 cents....In Shallow 
Waters, a novel; by Annie Armitt; price 25 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Seven Laws of Teaching; by John M. Gregory, 
LL.D. Boston: Congregational S. 8. and Pub. Society. 

Hand-book to Accompany Charts of the Human Body. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 

Hetty’s Strange History; by felen Jackson; price 

1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers.....Mercy Philbrick’s 

hoice: by Helen Jackson; price $1.25. ton: Rob- 
erts Bros. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly M ine for April; 
terms, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. New York: 
The Century Co. 

The New England piogpeine and Bay State Monthly 
for March; terms, ' a year, 35 cents a number. 
Boston: Bay State Monthly Co. 

The Unitarian Review for April; terms, $3.00 a year, 
30 cents anumber. Boston: Unitarian Review. 

Christian Thought for March and April; terms, $2.00 
20 cts.a number. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 

sher. 

The Southern Bivouac, for April; terms, $2.00 a year 
20 centsanumber. Louisville, Ky.: B. F. Avery & Sons. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Minutes of the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, at the Twelfth Annual Meeting in Philadel- 
oe. Pa. ourth Annual Report of the Indian School, 
uperintendent, 1885. Annual Catalogue of Seeds, etc., 


Disraeli, in response to numerous requests received 
since the appearance a few months ago of Beacons- Toronto: Raucetion Any 
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SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. J. P. COOKE, 

We have to thank the authors of the kindergar- 
ten system of primary schools for a most impor- 
tant improvement in our methods of education, an 
improvement which consists in teaching things be- 
fore words, instead of training a child to repeat 
words before it has any conception of the things 
they signify. Unfortunately, the improvement 
has, for the most part, been limited to the primary 
schools; and in the secondary schools the old for- 
mality which Moliere so cleverly satirizes in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme is as rife as ever, and, like 
M. Jourdain, the pupils often grow to men and 
women before they discover that the verbose 
phrases which they learned by heart in their child- 
hood have anything to do with the every-day mat- 
ters of life. 

Every thinking man must be pained if he real- 
izes how much energy is wasted in these profitless 
repetitions. In very many of our public schools 
geography is still taught wholly by rote, and we 
know of a school not many miles distant from one 
of our university centers, in which the description 
of the geography of Africa, consisting chiefly of 
uncouth names, was learned and reviewed by the 
children six times, until a majority of the pupils 
could reproduce the identical language of the text- 
book. ith such training as this, it is no wonder 
that students come to use words, even familiarly, 
without any clear knowledge of what they mean. 
Not long since, a professor in one of our colleges, 
in order to help a member of his class to the con- 
struction of a passage in a foreign language, asked 
what would be the passive form of the sentence, 
‘*T love John.”? The young man, after expressing 
surprise that the learned passive voice could utter 
such a simple sentiment, said thatthe passive form 
must be, ‘* John loves me’’; and yet that student 
had spent at least six years in the etudy of ancient 
languages, and could, doubtless, have conjugated 
fluently the passive forms of many of the Latin 
and Greek verbs. 

THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF THINGS, 


But, bad as the effects of such a system are, 
even in the study of language, they are far worse 
in the study of natural science, and we have no 
hesitation in declaring our opinion that the learn- 
ing by rote of descriptions of natural phenomena, 
as given in the ordinary school text-books on nat- 
ural science, is worse than useless. Abundant ex- 
perience has shown us that students rarely gain in 
this Way any correct notion of the phenomena de- 
scribed. ‘The importance of a knowledge of the 

rinciples of physical science in the affairs of daily 
life is universally conceded; but, clearly, what is 
needed is a knowledge not merely of names, but 
of things, and of their relations to each other. 
With systems of science and methods of classifica- 
tion, the scholars of our secondary schools should, 
as a rule, have nothing to do; and yet in the old 
methods of teaching, the facts and the theories were 
so confused that the scholar failed to gain any real 
knowledge of the only things which it was impor- 
tant for him to know. He might learn to repeat 
the formal statement of the law of gravitation, or 
of the three fundamental laws of motion, as he 
would the rules of syntax, and yet acquire no 
knowledge of the familiar phenomena of which 
every falling stone and every moving railway train 
are examples. 

With an ordinary college class, nothing is so 
difficult as to make them distinguish between the 
facts of science, and the theories, forms, or sym- 
bols by which these facts are explained or ex- 
P - Trained as they have been in our sec- 
ondary schools, they cannot be made to distinguish 
between an abstract idea and a definite fact, and 
not a little of the irrelevant talk and erroneous 
ideas, even of educated men, on scientific subjects, 
is the result of the confusion which thus arises. 
Mr. Mathew Arnold, in his lecture on ‘‘ Literature 
and Science,’’ said that literary men could use the 
results of science without knowing anything of its 
methods; but if this brilliant author had been as 
familiar with the methods of science as he is with 
the methods of literature, he never would have 
made such a statement, for no accurate knowledge, 
even of the facts of science, can be acquired except 
by studying the methods through which they were 
reached. Take such a simple statement of fact 
as that water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and it may be safely asserted tha these words will 
convey no real knowledge to any person who has 
not made or seen the experiments by which the 
fact in question is demonstrated. ‘The same is 
true with numberless other equally elementary re- 
sults of science. In all cases there are circum- 
stances connected with the phenomena which are 
material parts of the true conception of it; and 
any one who bases practical conclusions on the for- 
mal language of text-books is sure, sooner or later, 
to be misled. 


TRAINING IN METHODS, 


The one thing in which our boys and girls ought 
to be trained in our secondary schools, is in the 
methods of science. They should be taught, first 
of all, how to observe,—that is how to study nat- 
ure; secondly, how to experiment,—that is, how to 
question nature; and, lastly, how to draw correct 
conclusions from the results of observation or ex- 
periment. Of course, it is well that they should 
gain a knowledge of the most important results of 
science, but this is wholly a matter of secondary 
importance, and the teacher must take the great- 
est care that he does not miss the chief end of sci- 
ence training, by attempting to cover too much 
ground. It is equally important that the rising 
generation of English-speaking people should ac- 
quire a good knowledge of English literature, 
but they must first be taught to read, and the 
two cases, thus brought into comparison, are per- 
fectly parallel. Unfortunately, the methods of 


the secondary schools in this country are, for the 
most part, incompatible with the necessary condi- 
tions of science training, and text-books are writ- 
ten to conform to the vicious methods of the 
schools. There is, for example, a®constant issue of 
elementary text-books on chemistry from our Amer- 
ican press, which simply repeat the same dreary 
array of facts and symbols, varied enly with the: 
directions for an occasional experiment to satisfy 
the clamor for practical teaching; but these ex- 

periments are often impracticable in an ordinary ' 
school, and in nine cases out of ten, the directions 
are committed to memory by the scholars, with 
the rest of the text. A child who las been trained 
to observe the difference of properties, physical 
and chemical, between sulphur and charcoal, be- | 
tween lead and silver, between epsom salts and | 
common salt, between water and alcohol, between 

oxygen gas and carbonic acid gas, will have been | 
advanced further toward a real knowledge of 
chemistry than your most successful high school 
scholar, who has earned a prize for reciting with- 
out fail every lesson from the more approved ele- 
mentary text-book on the science. 

Hitherto, the vicious system of the school has 
rendered all preparation for college in natural sci- 
ence practically worthless, indeed worse than use- 
less ; for when he comes to study nature, the stu- 
dent finds that he is constantly misled by the in- 
accurate conceptions he has formed, and by the 
bad habits of thought he has acquired. Thus the 
interests of science-teaching in the college demand | 
radical changes in the method of the school. But 
obviously, the reform is not possible until teach- 


, taken advantage of the opportunities offered ; and 


ers have been educated in the new methods, and 
brought into sympathy with their spirit. 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Twelve years ago Harvard College established 
summer courses of instruction in chemistry, with 
the special view of training teachers in the methods 
of science teaching, for which the extensive labor- 
atories and complete apparatus of the college 
afford ample facilities. On an average, both men 
and women, most of whom were teachers, have 


similar courses are to be given next summer, be- 
ginning July 5 and continuing for six weeks. 
They will consist, in the first place, of a course in 
determinative mineralogy, which experience has 
shown to be one of the best studies to cultivate the 
powers of observatlon ; secondly, a course of ex- 
periments in elementary chemistry, equally well 
adapted to train the student in the methods of ex- 
perimenting; thirdly, a course in qualitative 
chemical analysis, which gives special practice in 
deducing conclusions from observations and exper- 
iments. Besides these fundamental courses, op- 
portunity is also given to those who wish to follow 
the science of chemistry into its higher fields,—to 
study both quantative «uslysis and organic chem- 
istry. 

These courses, open as they are during the sum- 
mer vacation, afford teachers in our secondary 
schools a most excellent opportunity of obtaining 
a training in the best methods of teaching an ex- 
perimental science and of acquiring a knowledge 
of the most important branches of chemistry. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOLS. . 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. | 


Although three months of the school year remain 
for work, teachers are making plans for the long 
vacation. There is no better evidence of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm than the spirit and purpose 
with which the educational and professional mid- 
summer gatherings are attended. Topeka and Bar 
Harbor are but the ante-room of schools for genu- 


ine study of the methods and principles of the 
seience and art of teaching. Prominent among 
the attractions of the season are the various sum- 
mer schools at Saratoga, Martha’s Vineyard, Cam- 
bridge, Amherst, Oswego, Glen’s Falls, Grand 
Rapids, Chautauqua, ete. Of several of these we 
shall speak as the vacation approaches. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


which holds its second session at Sara’ Springs 
from July 19 to August 6, as announced in detail 
in our advertising colums is entitled to early men- 
tion. It has rallied about it men of national fame 
in pedagogical science, as well as many of the 
heartiest young men of the profession in all sec- 
tions of the country. The aim is to combine rest, 
social cheer, professional acquaintance with the 
best of opportunities of study, reading, and com- 
panionship with noted men and women in pedagogy 
and literature. Teachers from country schools, 
primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, have 
the luxury of sitting at the feet of men of renown 
in study, while fellowshiping with them in social 
hours. Normal school teachers, snperintendents, 
and specialists were prominent in the school last 
year, and the one hundred and forty students of 
last year represented twenty-two States and Terri- 
tories, among which were California, Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. 
It is no slight privilege to spend three weeks form- 
ing such national acquaintances with the prospect 
of life-long interest in each other. 

There will be fifteen departments this season, of 
which the most notable will be Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton’s Methods of Teaching in Germany; Super- 
visor R. C, Metcalf and Miss Cooper of Oswego, 
in Methods in Language; Prof. L. W. Anderson 
and W. S. Parker, in Methods in History; Prof. 
H. E. Holt’s Methods in Music; Mr. C, F. King, 
Miss Cate and A. H. Kelley, in Methods in Geog- 
raphy; Prof. Payne of Michigan University in 
Pedagogy, and Prof. Balliet of Pennsylvania in 
Psychology. 

The Saturdays will be"set apart?for excursions 
with historic and scenic attractions, while two even- 
ings each week will be of a social character. Mr. 
C. F. King, of the Lewis School, Boston High- 
lands, is not only the r, but the originator 
of this enterprise ; and to his forethought, skillful 
planning, extensive acquaintance, and energy is 


largely due the success of last season and the pros- 
pective success of the present. 


‘schools have none of it. 


‘opment and in the individual moments of the 


CRITICISM. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of March 25th 
inst. comes, like its predecessors, laden with a 
whole budget of good things, and refreshes and 
gladdens while it instructs. Not an artfcle in it 
that I do not appreciate, though I may not heartily 
assent to every position taken by some of the writers. 

** Public Opinion”’ always furnishes many spicy 
sayings, and the contributors give us excellent pa- 
pers, many of them very instructive and racy, and 
the editorials are heartily indorsed. Long live 
THE JOURNAL OF EpucATion! 

Massachusetts Making a Mistake?’ by 
Albert G. Boyden, is a capital criticism upon Rev. 
William Barrows’ article of March 11th inst. 
These spicy rejoinders are excellent. ‘They make 
men think, and cause them to be more careful as 
to what they say. There is too much nonsense 
about not teaching morals in our public schools. 
That word mora/s is the most abused word in the 
English language. It means everything, and it 
means nothing. It is never defined, and no two 
have the same idea of it. Each creed wants its 
peculiar tenets taught in school, and does not con- 
sider anything outside of it simon-pure morals. 
The more Protestant morals are taught in school, 
the less will Roman Catholics patronize them ; and 
the more Roman Catholic morals are taught in 
school, the less Protestants patronize them. Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard wants ministers of the Gos- 
pel to have oversight of the schools. Our schoo[s 
are just rightas they are, doing a grand work, and 
making better and broader Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. These croakers may fret and fume as 
much as they please, but the great American pub- 
lic know their wants, and are going to work out 
their own salvation irrespective of solitary William 
Smith or John Brown. The public schools would 
respectfully recommend to President Eliot that the 
guardians of morality be placed over some of our 
colleges instead of public institutions, and see if 
that disgraceful, barbarous practice of hazing could 
not be relegated to the ‘‘shades.’’ Can hazing be 
the result of high moral culture? The public 


** Pedagogical Work in Universities,’’ by Charles 
DeGarmo, Halle, is a very excellent paper, con- 
taining much food for thought, and so many truths. 
When he says, “‘ The history of education has 
never been written in English, but has been pro- 
fnsely treated in Germany, both in its whole devel- 


progress,’’ I wished he had gone further and said, 
—but, however much has been written upom edu- 
cation in Germany, nevertheless there is much 
more to be written before Germany arrives at 
Herbert Spencer’s idea of education. A govern- 
ment whose prime minister can treat a people as 
heartlessly and cruelly as Bismarck treats the peo 


write anew science of education. Germany’s treat- 
ment of the Poles is no whit better than the Moors 
and Jews received in a darker age in Spain. If 
German education makes Bismarcks, then the less 
of that peculiar kind the better, I believe morals 
are taught in Germany, but that does not help the 
Poles, nor teach them how to “‘live most com- 
pletely.”” What we want in all our teaching is a 
much broader humanity,—more altruism, and less 
egoism ; it is possible, less piety and more justice. 
If it is true that a large number of the students 
of German universities are brutal duelists, as many 
writers portray them, there is some little room for 
reform in German training, and I would not want 
a son of mine so trained. | would prefer him to be 
instructed in some of our American ‘‘ Godless 
schools,’’ and have a more sacred regard for him- 
self, and for his fellowman, and less for 
**honor.’’ (?) There is vast room for improve- 
ment in the entire educational field of Germany, as 
well as in that of our own country. There isa 
vast amount of brutality and barbarism yet to be 
educated out of us. I do not know that the Ger- 
mans are any worse than the rest of us, but they 
are certainly no better. 

“The Social Club,” by Mrs. H. B. B. Lord, 
is excellent; and ‘* Woman’s Day at the New 
Orleans Exposition,’’? by Rev. A. D. Mayo, is en- 
tertaining and instructive, as all his articles are. 
He is a whole host of himself. He is sound to the 
core on education. 

‘Two Teachers,’”’ by Mary Abbott Rand, 
should be read by very many teachers. 

** Parable of the Sap,’’ by Louisa P. Hopkins, 
is a very neat little thing,—a gem. 

** Editorial Notes,’’ ‘* Practical Lessons in 
Musiec,’’ by W. H. Heath; ‘* Experience Notes,”’ 
by Sarah L, Arnold; and ‘‘ Anecdotes in Litera- 
ture Classes,’”? by W. H. Small, A.M., are all 
good, practical, instructive. ’°Tis a question with 
me how far we should go in learning the thoughts 
of others, og in memorizing their anecdotes. All 
great philosophical truths that they have uttered 
might profitably be diseussed,— not simply because 
John Jones said it, but because of the awakening 
Nene oy in the correct educational line of 
thought. The Chinese have spent their whole in- 
tellectual force in learning and repeating Con- 
fucius, and had no time for original thought. We 
are somewhat liable to become hero-worshipers. 
*Tis also a question with me how far the study of 
English literature, or any literature, benefits us 
beyond the history contained in it. Homer, 
Shakespeare, Daniel Webster, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Mann, did not borrow their 
style from any one else. 

** Facts,’’ ** Notes and Queries,’’ ‘‘ The Rise of 
Persis Lapham,”’ and Editorials, are all excel- 
lent. Sorry you could not bring out the rest of 
the papers on ‘“‘ X and~.”’ Persis Lapham gives 
us an entertaining letter from Blue Blanket Val- 
ley, Dakota, with much philosophy in it, and 
much ‘‘ common sense.’’ She seems to think that 
far-off country a place of great longevity. If it 
comes up to her own native State of Connecticut 
she will be long of life. It would seem to me that 
the hills of Connecticut contain as many old peo- 
eS to the square acre as any other part of the 

abitable globe. J. FAIRBANKS, 

Springfield, Mo,, March 29, 1866, 


INDIANA. 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
met at Vincennes, March 25 and 26; Prest. R. 
A. Ogg in the chair. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
Wilhelm, and fittingly responded to by Mr. Ogg. 

The president’s inaugural address dwelt upon 
‘*The Relation of the Teacher to the Pupil,’’ 
and was most cordially received. 

Miss Blanche M. Wolfe, of New Albany, fol- 
lowed with an able paper on “‘'The Cultivation 
of the Beautiful.’’ There are reasons, she said, 
why art should have a place in the school-room. 
A love for the beautiful awakens high and noble 
sentiments, and has much to do with fitting one 
for usefulness as well as enjoyment. The lack of 
such development leaves the pupil’s mind a fit field 
for vice and wickedness, and engenders coarseness 
of nature, and the unpleasant in disposition. 

The first exercise of the afternoon was a valu- 
able o by President Parsons of the State Nor- 
mal School, subject: ‘‘ What Constitutes Prepa- 
ration for Teaching ?’’ This was the most log- 
ical and scholarly paper of the day. Mr. Parsons 
showed the preparation for successful teaching 
to be: 

(1) A thorough scholastic attainment, as no 
teacher can clearly instruct a pupil in any branch 
that he has not fully mastered himself. 

(2) A knowledge of nature and power of the 
human mind. A teacher should no more attempt 
to mould the mind of a child and govern its devel- 
opment than a man totally ignorant of the phys- 
ical man should be allowed to practice medicine. 

(3) A right view of the chief aim and supreme 
end of our schools. 

(4) How to adopt such methods of instruction 
and government of a school that will enable him 
to accomplish his work in the shortest possible 
time. 

The paper was discussed by W. F. Hoffman, 
superintendent of Washington schools, and S. S. 
Parr, of De Pauw University. 

** The Relation of Superintendent and Teach- 
er,’’ was the theme of an address by Supt. F. D. 
Churchill, of Aurora schools. Mr. Churchill rid- 
iculed the idea of superintendents of city schools 
presuming to domineer over the teachers of their 
schools. He said that the superintendent should 


ple of Poland, and the people of Germany not ris 
as one man and rebuke such inhumanity, needs to 


be the teachers’ friend, and should advise them 
only after a discussion upon the merits and de- 
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merits of any change. He disparaged the periodi- 
cal examination, which so overburdens many of 
our teachers. He showed that too many branches 
should not be attempted to be taught. 

The paper was discussed by A. J. Snoke, super- 
intendent of the Princeton school, and by Arnold 
‘Tompkins, of De Pauw Normal. 

s Sisters as an Educator’’ was presented by J. 
C. Branner, professor of Geology in Indiana Uni- 
versity. He opposed the idea of attempting to 
teach geology from the text-book without actual 
exploration and search in the field. 


Ungraded Schools. 

A paper was read by Hon. John W. Holeombe, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, on ‘‘ Length 
and Uniformity of Terms of Ungraded Schools.” 
He said he had so often called the attention of 
teachers in the county institutes, and of trustees 
and superintendents, by letter and circular, to the 
subject of length and uniformity of term for dis- 
trict schools that he could not expect to present 
any new view of it. ‘The term “‘ ungraded ”’ used 
in the program produces confusion, as does the use 
of the term “‘ graded”’ in the statutes; the latter 
meaning a school of two or more departments with 
separate teachers, the former being applied to the 
one-room district schools. But it is no longer an 
appropriate term, for our country district schools 
are now almost universally graded by the classifi- 
eation of the pupils in a carefully arranged course 
of study covering the eight common branches. 

Is there any principle upon which the length of 
term for country schools can be determined, or 
must it be left to the caprice of trustees and school 
meetings ? On economic considerations, we must 
use our school-houses and equipment as long as 

ible each year to get a sufficient return on our 
_samesecitary The people have invested a very large 
amount in houses and apparatus, which may be 
called the fixed capital or ‘‘ plant’’ of education ; 
and as a manufacturer must use his plant con- 
stantly in some lines of business in which the ma- 
chinery is very expensive,—mast even use it night 
and day to make it pay,—so, unless our school- 
houses are in use as long as it is possible to keep 
them occupied, we are losing the interest on our 
investment on fixed capital ; therefore, we must 
do as the thrifty manufacturer does. He pays out 
a large sum in wages, and keeps his machinery 
fully manned and constantly running. As Jong as 
he can do this he can make all parts of his invest- 
ment pay. Put we are limited, on the other hand 
by considerations of a different kind. The people 
in the country cannot send their children to school 
as long as towns-people can. They need the help 
of the older boys on the farm, of the older girls in 
the house. So, if the schools begin too early in 
the fall, or continue too late in the spring, only 
the younger children will for many weeks be in 
them. This is poor economy. We would be pay- 
ing teachers for instructing only part of the chil- 
dren. It is better to let the plant stand idle, to 
lose interest on the fixed capital, rather than pay 
our Jaborers for doing only half-work. How long 
the people will keep their children in school is a 
— of fact, and school authorities should press 

matter as far as the sentiment of the people 
will permit, keeping the schools in progress till 
warned, as by the working of a Jaw of nature, that 
it is time to close them. My own conclusion, after 
consultation with many trustees and superintend- 
ents, is that every township in the State could 
maintain its schools profitably for six months. Six 
months should be the minimum within which no 
school term should be allowed to shrink. 

Mr. Holcombe continued, illustrating the uses 
and advantages of a uniform term with reference 
to the enforcement of the course of study. 


Examinations and Promotions 

Was the subject of a paper read by W. H. Wiley, 
of Terre Haute. Mr. Wiley said he was in favor of 
a liberal, rather than too close, classification. The 
former will secure sufficient uniformity for satis- 
factory grade work, and at the same time admits 
of taking into account better individuality with 
reference to age, physical development, conditions 
of health, power to think, and general intelligence. 
The tendency is to grade too high. Most pupils 
are impatient to advance; parents urge that their 
children be put forward rapidly; teachers are am- 
bitious to report large numbers of promotions; 
and the commercial spirit and haste in business all 
tend to make the teacher do his work hurriedly. 
Mr. Wiley favors semi-annual promotions. Ex- 
aminations should be made by the teacher under 
the general direction of the superintendent, and 
the teacher should recommend all promotions. 
He favored conditional promotions upon the teach- 
er’s recommendation. 

The subject was further discussed by R. A. 
Wood, of Jeffersonville, who condemned the per- 
nicious, and not infrequent, habit of cramming as 
a preparation for monthly examinations. 


Township High Schools 


Was discussed by W. D. Robinson. 
ing is a short abstract : 

They originated in the demand from the people 
of the townships for higher instruction than the 
State was giving them. The cost to the township 
in maintaining these schools is only the extra tuition 
paid the principals of these high schools over and 
above the wages paid the ordinary district teacher. 
The work done in these township high schools is all 
that it is claimed to be. These schools afford the 
children of the townships an opportunity to receive 
higher iotruction while they may remain at home. 
Abolish the township high school, and when the 
child has completed the common-school course,— 
which it can do by the time it is fourteen years old, — 
it must go out of its township to attend school or 
remain out of school. If the high schools in the 


The follow- 


townships were abandoned, one of the strongest in- 
centives to the children in the districts to cumplete 
the course of study would be distroyed, 


Character-Building. 

A paper was read by J. H. Martin, of Madison, 
on ‘* Character-Building.”’ 

The school is a means designed to accomplish. 
certain ends. These are two-fold: First, in behalf 
of the pupil, it is to develop power and impart use- 
ful knowledge ; second, in behalf of the State, it is 
to produce good, intelligent, law-abiding cit- 
izens. The means and ends should both be — 
distinctly in view in order that they be mutually 
adapted. No education is complete that ignores 
any part of the child's nature; hence, no educa- 
tion should be exclusively physical, mental, or 
moral, but such a blending of those as will develop 
the child's whole nature. The duty of the public 
schools to develop character grows out of its rela- 
tion, not only to the child, but to the State. The 
public school is the child of the State,—the off- 
spring of necessity,—without which the State has 
no hope for good citizenship, which is essential to 
its own existence. The conditions of good citizen- 
ship are: 

1. The cultivation of good habits among children. 

2. The discipline of the moral powers. 

3. The teaching of all science in its most inti- 
mate connection with God and the Bible. 

4. The training of all children to know the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and creating a 
poe desire for the right and a determined 

tred for the wrong. 


A Leisure Hour. 


The visit to historical points in Vincennes by 
the Assoviation was both entertaining and profita- 
ble. Old Fort Sackville, the scene of early strife 
with the Indians, on the boundary line of the In- 
dian Territory; the Harrison Mansion, where the 
Teeumseh conference was held; and St. Zavier’s 
Cathedral,—were points of interest to all. St. 
Zavier’s library is one of the oldest collections of 
books in America. It contains a complete collec- 
tion of the writings of the Latin fathers; a Bible in 
Syriac, Latin, and Greek, bearing date of 1645, 
Leipsic ; Luther’s Bible, 1551, Wittenburg; an- 
other Syriac, printed in 1476, or twenty-six years 
after the first book came from the press of Faust 
and his associates in 1450; Book of Homolies, 
illustrated text made in the ninth century; and 
many other rare books. 

Thus ended one of the most enthusiastic meet- 
ings ever held in the State. 


NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Normal Music Teachers’ Association held 
one of their most successful meetings in the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, last Saturday. 

Mr. Charles H. Morss, of Middleborough, read 


paper on 
Music in Country Schools. 


If music be a means of intellectual training, if 
it stimulates thought, if it increases the mental ac- 
tivity of Boston children, said the speaker, why 
will it not do the same for country children ? And 
there are even stronger reasons for its employment 
in country schools. In cities there are varied 
means of culture and refinement unknown to rural 
communities ; hence, music comes as a messenger 
of peace and joy and good-will. It is a common 
experience that, in the schools of the most retired 
districts, more acts of boyish vandalism and vul- 
garity are committed than in more thickly popu- 
lated regions. Such schools need the refining 
power of music as much, and more, than the schools 
of town or city; and there need be no difficulty. 
The same methods that are employed with success 


in graded schools can be used in the rural schools | has resigned. 
Z. T. Hill, ex-principal of Cafion City schools| p 


with equal success. The fact that music can be 
taught in ungraded rural schools without a special 
instructor in that branch, has been amply demon- 
strated with us during the last six Bee Allow 
me to instance a case in point. 

One day, in one of the more remote schools, ask- 
ing for some singing, I was treated to ‘* Pull for 
the Shore,”’ ‘‘ Oh, to be Nothing,”’ ‘‘ Hallelujah, 
"Tis Done,’’ and others from ‘the Moody and San- 
key collection. The children gave them with a 
zest worthy of a better cause, singing completely 
through every verse, repeating “choruses till it 
seemed they never wouldend. ‘The windows fairly 
rattled with the intensity of the vibrations. They 
liked to sing, or, as I should call it, to shout. 
This suggested the thought that something ought 
to be done to develop their musical taste, and to 
lead them to proper work in singing, and a mode 
of procedure was determined upon. ‘* Well, boys,”’ 
I said (I addressed the boys, knowing that if once 
they were interested my plan would be a success ; 
for girls take to singing as naturally as ducks to 
water, and, in order for boys to do well, they must 
lead and not be led): ‘‘ Well, boys, you like to 
sing, but isn’t it pretty hard work to learn a new 
piece ?"’ ‘*No, sir,”’ they replied. ‘‘ How do 
you do it?’’ Lasked. ‘‘ Teacher sings one line, 
and we sing it after her; then she sings the next 
line, and we learn that.’ ‘‘ When you learn a 
new story in your reader, does your teacher read 
one line to you, and, after you have learned that, 
the next ‘‘Oh! no,sir; weread it ourselves.’’ 

Talk of this kind was continued till they began 
to feel that it would be a fine thing to do to read 
a piece of music off at sight, the way they would 
read astory. In their enthusiasm they promised 
to try, and they did not break their faith. The 
teacher was Ps sg in her declarations that she 
could do nothing in the systematic teaching of 
music because she never had done it, and, even if 
she were competent, it would be impossible to do 
anything in a school where sc many ages and so 
many different degrees of advancement were rep- 
resented. A little encouragement, and the assur- 
ance that she could, if she would, led her to try. 
She was a teacher in the best sense of that word, 
and success was, therefore, assured from the very 


beginning. The only directions given were that 
music must be taught by exactly the same princi- 
les that other subjects are. The pupils must be 
ed to see and do things for themselves, and have 
no imitation in the music any more than there 
would be in reading or in numbers. 

This schoo] soualaben only fifteen pupils,—eight 
boys and seven girls. ‘Three were six years of age ; 
the rest from eight to fourteen. How should the 
work be planned that it might not be too advanced 
for the younger, nor too elementary for the older 
ones? The beginnings must be the same, of 
course, for both; and the only difference in the 
teaching is that more frequent repetition is neces- 
sary for the younger pupils than for the older. 
They are not drilled in the key of C till they can 
read anything in that key; but sometimes one, 
sometimes another, key isemployed. ‘‘ Sing one,’ 
the teacher will say, giving the pitch with instru- 
ment or pitch-pipe. ‘‘ Four!’’ ‘‘ Call that one!”’ 
** That will be our do to-day.’’ And the drill pro- 
ceeds in the key of F. They change from one key 
to another, so that the drill exercise never becomes 
monotonous; but nothing is said about the name of 
the key in which they are singing. They are not 
told they are singing in the key of F, one flat; Bis 
the note flatted, ete. These details will take care 
of themselves, the same way the alphabet does in 
the word-method of teaching reading. 

While learning the succession of sounds 
that make up the seale, they were shown 
the representation of those sounds, some- 
times on the board, sometimes by using the left 
hand asa staff. But always the sound itself pre- 
ceded the representation, just as in numbers the 
objects precede the figures or representation of ub- 
jects. By the time they had mastered the various 
combinations of these eight sounds, it was found 
to the surprise of the teacher that the pupils could 
read in any key. They did it unconsciously, wi:h- 
out thinking they were doing anything difficult. 
The very youngest can do as well as those pupils 
of the same age in the graded schools, and in time 
will probably distance them, for more advanced 
work will be given the older pupils than the little 
ones are capable of performing; and, as the 
younger are always eager to do what they find 
their older brothers and sisters doing, they will 
strive to accomplish the same, and by their striv- 
ing accomplish much. And what is most impor- 
tant of all, they have found ont all they have 
learned themselves. The teacher has simply di- 
rected self-activities into the proper channels, and 
the result is an intellectual and moral culture of 
the best kind. They have learned to do by doing. 


Other Papers. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson, of the Conservatory, gave 
a clear, analytical, historically illustrated address, 
snch as we have rarely heard eqfaled upon music 
and its sister art. 

We shall print Mr. F. H. Ripley’s as an 
article under ‘‘ Methods,’’ at no distant day, 
hence omit any detailed mention of it here. 

Mr. H. E. Holt’s paper on “ Intelligence in 
Music’ was as methodical and philosophical as 
his utterances on this subject all are. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 
CoLoRADO. — “‘ Educational Topies”’ is the 
very suggestive text on which Principal E. C. 
Stevens, of Alamosa, is preaching excellent lay 
sermons to his constituents, through the columns of 
the Independent Journal. He is a clear-headed 
schoolman and vigorous writer. 


J. D. Hunt, of the Colorado Springs high school, 


and ex-county superintendent of Fremont Co., has 
been appointed U.S, Marshal. It is a merited 

romotion, that of Captain Hill to so lucrative a 

ederal office. We can easily nominate to His 
Excellency s»me other teachers who would will- 
ingly serve their country in like manner. 

State Supt. Cornell, in response to a request of 
Forest Commissioner Ensign, will issue a circular 
to county superintendents and principals of schools 
requesting them to observe arbor day in the 
schools by the planting of trees upon the grounds. 
The department commander of the G. A. R. will 
aiso urge, in response to a request of Mr. Ensign, 
upon his comrades the observance of Memorial 
Day, by the planting of trees in memory of their 
dead comrades. Colorado will yet make the des- 
ert blossom as the rose. 

INDIANA.—The State Normal School at Terre 
Haute has enrolled two hundred new students this 
term. The enrollment for the year is over a thou- 
sand. W. W. Parsons is making a popular pres- 
ident. 

In many counties the country schools have 
closed. or are about to close, for the year. These 
schools are under the township graded system, 
and in many of them graduating exercises are held 
at the close of the school year. 

_ Arbor Day is near at hand, and some prepara- 
tion is being made to celebrate it by planting 
trees, accompanied by appropriate literary exer- 
cises, but we regret to say there is not as much en- 
thusiasm visible as the day ought to demand. 

The meeting of the Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association held last week at Vincennes (see pro- 
ceedings in another column) was largely attended, 
and the most enthusiastic one ever held. Ex- 
Governor Porter made the closing address to a 
“7 and appreciative audience. 

e Indianapolis Board of School Commission- 
ers has instituted a systematic inquiry into the 
cause “* Why so large a per cent. of high school 

uates are girls?’’ and ‘‘ What can be done to 

eep the boys in school long enough to uate ?”’ 
Thus far the discussions have not elicited new 


thought upon the subject, and the end seems as far 
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distant as at the beginning. Light on this subject 
is in demand at Indianapolis. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.— Delaware county will hold a teachers’ 
meeting at Greely, April 17. 

The Grundy county institute will open July 19, 
and continue two weeks. 

The Butler county institute will be held at Alli- 
son, commencing Angust 2, and continuing three 
weeks. E. C. Bellows will conduct, assisted by 
C. W. von Coelln, N. Messer and Mrs. Minnie 
T. Hatch. Lectures will be delivered by C. W. 
von Coelln, Supt. Akers and 8. P. Leland, 


MissouRI. —State-Supt. W. E. Coleman has 
made a very creditable officer, and from the signs 


’ lof the times, it appears that he will be his own 


successor. Missouri needs just such an energetic, 
progressive man at the head of her educational 
affairs. 

April 16 has been set apart as Arbor-day, and 
every teacher in the State is expected to contribute 
his quota of shade-making. 

Sweet Springs, the Saratoga of the West, is the 
place at which the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso~ 
ciation is held. Time, last week in June. 
A thousand teachers from Missouri will be in 
attendance at the National Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka in July. New England teachers, ‘‘ look 
to your laurels.”’ 

Missouri contributes liberally to her three nor- 
mal schools, her university, and her school of 
mines. J.T. B 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MIcHIGAN.— Imlay City will build a $6,500 
addition to the present school building. 

Mr. A. G. Randall, who is completing his sec- 
ond year as principal of the South side schools, 
Three Rivers, has accepted an engagement with 
the Tekonsha school board for next year. 

The Lansing Board of Education has reéngaged 
Supt. Howell for the next two years, at an annual 
salary of $1,900. 

The Owasso graded schools are said to be in a 
flourishing condition, with daily attendance of 
1,500 pupils. 

The Grand Rapids Board of Education will es- 
tablish a public kindergarten. 

At a recent teachers’ examination at Bangor, 15 
out of 80 applicants are reported to have passed. 
Verily the school examiner hath need to be a man 
of courage. 

One day after all the students had left the Ann 
Arbor high school building, Supt. Perry found 18 

irs of rubbers, 7 waterproofs, and 17 umbrellas. 
The high school mind does not take much thought 
concerning raiment, it seems, in that classic town. 

Albion College offers a purely English course, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Letters, to students 
who desire to confine their work to the mother 
tongue. 

he Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was organ- 
ized at Ann Arbor recently, with the following 
officers: President, L. C. Hull, Detroit; vice- 
president, Leroy Halsey, Battle Creek ; secretary 
and treasury, B. L. D’Ooge, Ann Arbor. These 
gentlemen, with F. A. Barbour and F. M. Ken- 
dall constitute the executive committee. The 
association proposes to give particular attention 
to the discussion of high school and college work. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—The freshmen of Union College 
cremated their algebras last week. The street 
arabs present manifested a degree of levity shock- 
ingly unbecoming in youth whose ancestors in- 
vented this caer | of mathematical science, while 
the sophomores bombarded the mourners with eggs 
that might have been laid by the hens of Dio- 
hantus. 

It is a good thing to know where the very best 
article of its kind can be found. The most self- 
sufficient school supt. on the face of the earth, ac- 
cording to the New York School Journal, lives in 
Brooklyn. He recently said to a company of 
teachers that he preferred they would read no edu- 
cational paper. ‘‘ It would give them ideas at va- 
riance with his instructions!’’ Can this be true ? 

The teachers of Columbia College recently voted 
to admit women to compete for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

Summer me we of methods are multiplying. 
One at Glen’s Falls will begin Aug. 11, and con- 
tinue two and a half weeks. A special class in 
drawing will begin Aug. 2, and run through the 
month. Voice training and physical culture will 
be given special attention. 

**The National Summer School of Methods ”’ 
will convene at Saratoga Springs, July 19, and 
run to Aug. 8. Among the prominent features 
will be a kindergarten school, a model school, 
illustrative drawing, German methods, and school 
management. Supt. Chas. W. Cole, of Albany; 
Dr. Dunton, master of the Boston Normal School ; 
Professor Payne, of the University of Michigan ; 
Prof. E. H. Cook, principal of the Potsdam Nor- 
mal School; Miss M. S. Cooper, of the Oswego 
Normal School: and Miss M. S. Cate, of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, are among the faculty. 

The Stern School of Lan es will also hold its 
regular summer session at Saratoga, from July J2 
to Aug. 7, and Dr. Sauveur comes this summer 
with his large modern language college to New 
York, locating at Oswego, one of the coolest re- 
sorts on the lake front. What State can show an 
equal record ? 

The county teachers’ institutes are now in full 
blast, no less than twenty-two being appointed to 
be held between March l5and May 31. Professor 
Bouton having resigued to accept the principalship 
of the New Paltz Normal Amon the regular co 

of instructors now consists of Profs. Henry ke 
Sanford, John H. French, James Johonnot, and 
Samuel H. Albro. Profs. George Griffith, Rug- 


gles E. Post, and Charles T. Barnes will assist at 


the April and May institutes. Professor Sanford, 
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who has resided at Middletown for the last twelve 
years, has recently removed to Syracuse. 

President Waterbury of the State normal school 
at Albany is having trouble with gentlemen of the 

uating class. He has infori.ed them that they 
must hold the closing exercises of their societies in 
the afternoon, and they have given him to under- 
stand that if the exercises cannot be held in the 
evening they shall not be held at all. 

The Woman Teachers’ Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion of Albany has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State. This is a movement 
worthy of imitation in other cities, 

Miss Beula J. Gilman, who recently graduated 
from the school, accepted a 

ition as teacher in the primary department of 


New JERSEY.— The State Senate has passed 
a bill for the compulsory teaching, in the public 
schools, of the evil effects of alechol and tobacco. 


State Editor, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o.—The next annual session of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association is to be held this summer at 
Chautauqua, beginning on Tuesday, June 29, and 
continuing three days as usual. By this arran 
ment, all who pro attending the National As- 
sociation, at Topeka, will have ample time to re- 
tarn home and prepare for the trip. The railroad 
rates to Chautauqua will be the same as last sum- 
Among the papers to be presented at the 


mer. 
coming EF are the following : ‘‘ Practical 
Morality,’’ National Illiteracy,’”’ *‘ Best Methods 


of Promotions,’? ‘‘ Management of Schools in 


Township Districts,’’ The Intellect,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Work of the Primary School,’’ ‘‘ Industrial Edu- 
cation,’’ etc. Also the inaugural addresses of 
Presidents Loos and Ross. 

A State Convention of the National Reform As- 
sociation will be held at Wooster, Ohio, April 21 
and 22, 1886. The object of this convention is to 
bring anew before the people the great issues in- 
volved in the national-reform movement through 
the addresses that will be delivered during the 
convention by some of the most powerful advocates. 

Josiah Holbrook and family, of Lebanon, have 
removed to Tennessee. Mr. Holbrook has taken 
charge of a school at Paris, in that State. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— The Board of Control of 
the City of Reading, at a recent meeting, at the 
request of the superintendent, Mr. Balliet, passed 
a resolution, without a dissenting vote, to supply 
the grammar and secondary schools with supple- 
men reading matter bearing on geography. 
Five hundred dollars’ worth of such books will be 
supplied at once. Supt. Balliet took charge of 
the schools last September, and this is one of the 
first steps he is taking to put the educational work 
of the city on a better basis. 

TExAS.—The annual state convention of teach- 
ers will be held at Austin, June 30. 


Urau.— Rev. C. M. Parks, the statistician of 
the Bureau of Education for Utah is lying very 
a at his home at Logan with rheumatism of the 

eart. 

The ‘‘ New West’’ teachers of Utah are only 
reconciled to the loss of Rev. A. E. Winship as 
their Boston secretary by knowing that he can 
serve them as editor of the JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION. 

Aurora, IIl., is represented in the New West 
Education Commission work by Miss M. M. Wins- 
low, and by Miss Abby J. Benedict. Both of 
these have taught for three years in Utah, 


Prof. J. F. Mills 


ers for study in methods. the 
right place. 


Supt. G. W. Martin of the Presbyterian Mis- 


right man in 


the month. 
An effort is being made at Salt Lake to estab- 
lish an Industrial Home which will be in substance 


an Industrial School. Mrs. Angie Newman of 
Lincoln, Neb., is the prime mover in the matter. 


State Editor, 0. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsin.—Prof. C. A. Burlew, formerly of 
Chippewa Falls, has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the schools of Menomonie, Mich. 
Miss Blackburn, a former principal of one of the 
Oshkosh ward schools, succeeds him. 

At the recent convention of county superintend- 
ents, held at Eau Claire, six of the seven lady su- 
perintendents resident in the northwest district 
were present. 

Bayfield has already made the appropriation 
for a $10,000 school building. Prof, A. Sher- 
man, a graduate of Whitewater Normal School, 
— gia principal at Elkhorn, is principal of 
schoo 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— It is pro to have a general reunion of 
Dartmouth College graduates at the dedication of 
the Webster statue in Concord, June 17. As Web- 
ster was the most distinguished person the institu- 
tion has ever graduated, it is fitting that her chil- 
dren should unite on that occasion to honor his 
character and memory. There are nearly four 
thousand alumni living ; and it is believed that at 
least half of them are so located that they could 
attend the dedication ceremony. 

— The Dartmouth says: ‘* We learn, on inquiry, 
that from January, 1878, to January, 1886, the cash 
additions to the funds of Dartmouth College,—the 
college proper,—amount to about $400,000. These 
additions have endowed five professorships (all but 
one of these fully endowed), about a dozen schol- 
arships, and the Greek prizes, erected Rollins 
Chapel and Wilson Hall, purchased the Rood 
estate and the President’s house, doubled the dor- 
mitory accommodations of Reed Hall, renovated 
South Hall, added from three to five hundred dol- 
lars to the annual income of the library, and in- 
creased the number of permanent instructors, be- 
sides securing many minor improvements in the 
park and elsewhere.”’ 
VERMONT. 


— Supt. J. J. R. Randall, of Rutland, one of 
the most progressive of educators in the State, has 
introdueed the. savings- bank system into the 
schools. ‘Teachers receive money every morning, 
and in the primary schools the first thing every 
morning and afternoon of school days, and make 
deposits to the credit of the scholars the last Satur- 
day of the month. After the first deposit is made 
the scholars will get a blank-book in his own 
name; and what he gives will be credited to him 
at the end of every month. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Geo. H. Plummer resigns after more than 

fifteen years of consecutive, efficient services on the 

rege school board. Impaired health prompted 
e step. 

— Hon. John W. Dickinson delivered an ad- 

dress of special significance at this time, on ‘‘ Man- 

ual Training,’ before the Normal Art students, 


sion [Schools is busily at work planning for the 
meeting of his teachers at Nephi the latter part of | 


; h of the Salt Lake Colle- | last Friday. He warns 
giate Institute has weekly meetings of his teach-| utility to private utility. 
The 


inst sacrificing public 
he aim of the school is 
to secure symmetrical development of mind for 
their highest personal good and best advantage to 
society. They need the highest power of general- 
ization, developing that enlarged capacity which 
ives the best command of self and circumstances. 
fie fears practice with tools will become a purely 
mechanical and imitative matter. Skillful work- 
men are often wanting in the essentials of general 
intelligence. He is anxious for so much of man- 
ual training as comes through the thorough in- 
struction in drawing and the construction of simple 
apparatus. 4 
he thirty-third annual meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Huntington Hall, Lowell, Friday, April 9, 
1886. Papers and kers as follows: Intro- 
ductory, by Supt. H. W. Whittemore ; ** Common 
Schools and Course of Study,’’ by S. Bement; 
‘‘Language Work,’’ by G. E. Gay, W. H. Lam- 
bert of Fall River, William E. Hatch of Haverhill. 

Afternoon : ‘‘ ‘ Ists’ and ‘ Isms,’ ’’ by C. W. 
Burbank, Lowell; ‘* History Teaching,’’ by Prof. 
A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater; ‘‘ Methods in Lan- 

,’ by Prof. B. F. Tweed, Cambridge; 
in the Schools,’’ by Dr. J. B. Moran, 
Boston ; Discussion topics. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

— Mrs. Barker, who has for years done admira- 
ble service on the school committee of Tiverton, 
R. L., has moved with her husband and family to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

— Mr. Thomas R. Hazard, who has contributed 
to the news rs under the non de p/ume of Shep- 
ard Tom, died recently at the advanced age of 80 
years. During the last forty years of his life he 
devoted himself to ‘‘ doing good’’ for his fellow- 
men. More than half a century ago he established 
the first evening school in the State, and he codp- 
erated with Mr. Barnard in furthering the inter- 
ests of the public schools. At one time he visited 
each town in the State to learn how the poor were 
treated in the almshouses, and owing to his efforts 
many abuses were correc His life was long 
and traly useful. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD, 
Dr. J. W. Smrrn, Wellinfiton, O., says: * In 
impaired ‘nervous supply I have used it to ad- 
vantage.” 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS OR FLORIDA? 


If so, you can go via the MONON Route, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Spring, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the 
same money that will take you through the 
dreary, uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are 
confident you cannot select a lme to the South en- 
joying half the advantages that are possessed by 
the MONON ROUuTE and its Southern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your 
mind to travel over the line that passes through 
the best country and gives you the best places to 
stop over. This is emphatically the MONON 
Route, in connection with the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Railways, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double 
daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
ete., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


No young man can afford to venture in 
business for himself in the West without a 
thorough practical knowledge of business. 
The requirement is met by a course in ac- 
tual business training at a first-class college. 
At the head of the practical schools stands 
H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College, 
conducted by Mr. Bryant, who, with Mr. 
Stratton, established forty-eight business 
colleges. 


Camppett University, of 
Holton, Kan., has a spring term openin 
March 30, which from the circulars issued 
promises to be exceedingly profitable for 
teachers. Eastern teachers who think of 
locating in the West will find this a good 
place in which to review certain studies. 
Other who desire to locate in Kansas or 
Nebraska will find President Miller ready 
to correspond with them and help them to 
secure positions. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


{Look for a new announcement each week.) 


HOLLYER’S GREAT PICTURE. 


Premium No. 2. 


‘hava QT sry uy nopyafbuoT hauazy 


This superb steel engraving, 24 x 32 
inches in size, will be sent postpaid to each 
subscriber to Tuk JouRNAL who sends 
us a new subscriber, with $2.50, for 1886. 

Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ta¥~ See Premiums Nos, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. and 7. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira RemsEN, Professor in the ¥ohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Sheldon’s General History. 
(Recently Published,) 
“The method seems to me a closer approximation 


to the true one than has yet been reached.” — ALEX- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, . of Political Economy, 
Princeton College. 

Kmtroduction Price, $1.60. 

Shepard’s Chemistry 
(Recently Published), 

Is weg = | introduced into sixteen colleges and forty- 
three high schools. 

Introduction Price, - $1.12. 


Sample copies sent on receipt of introduction price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


“NEW YORE. 


Boston, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF LANGUAGES, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


TENTH SESSION — JULY Sth to AUGUST 6th. 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, falso in Earty EncLis# 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. 


French on Sunday. For circular and programme 


563 eow 


Religious service in 
address the Director, 

Professor W. L. Montacus, 
Amherst, Mass. 


SELECTIONS FROM LATIN AUTHORS 


FOR 


SIGHT-READING. 


By E, T. TOMLINSON, 
Head Master of the Rutgers College Grammar School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


xvi + 237 pages. Cloth. 


Mailing Price, $1.10 ; Introduction, $1.00, 


The attention of classical teachers is invited to the following points : 


1. There is a great and increasing demand for sight-reading. 


Now, at the close of the year, is the 


time when many schools are giving especial attention to the subject, 


2. The character of the selections. 


notes. Adopted to work either oral or written, slow or rapid. 


Some of them short, without notes ; others longer, with foot- 


Variety with continuity is secured, 


3. It is adapted to either school or college work, as there are selections easy and selections 


dificult, 


4. Selections have been made from the following writers: Ciesar, Cicero, Vergil, Sallust, Livy 
Tacitus, Horace, Eutropius, Nepos, Quintus Curtius Rufus, and others. 

5. There are suggestive foot-notes on many passages, and full directions for conducting exercises 
in sight-reading,—the aim of the editor being to make a book clear, practical, and adapted for 


every school-room. 


Tomlinson’s Manual for the Study of Latin Grammar, 
Shumway’s Handbook of Latin Synonymes, 


26 cents. 
30 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, AND CHICAGO. 


Fourth Year’s Session 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. 
to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board 


rooms. For further information ad 


- 


to be held 


City of Boston. 


Prin. of the Boston School of 
Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory 
at Tuft’s College, will open a 
Term commences Thursday, July oe 
an 


No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “”%c'** Voice, Gesture, and Speech, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 


h instruction. The newest thought and methods. 
SES CRUE BROWN 


Complete course of Vocal Training. Tho 
Address” 


Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 
ber 7, 1886. Two years’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 


» Principal, 
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ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO0.'S 


; Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Hetty’s - - - - Jackson Roberts Bros, Boston, $1 25 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. - - - - - Jackson 1 26 
Ma#ame Roland. - - - - Blind 1 00 
Glimpses of Three Coasts. - - - - Jackson ee 1 50 
London of To-day. - - - - - - Pascoe 1 50 
The Seven Laws of Teaching. - - - - Gregory Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, 
The Strange Adventures of Capt. Dangerous, - - Sala Harper & Brothers, N Y, 20 
In Shallow Waters. - - - - - Armitt 25 
5 The Essentials of Elocution. - - - - - Ayres Funk & Wagnuvlls, N Y, 60 
Helen, or Will She Save Him? - - - Perkins 75 
Nan, the Missionary, - - - - - Robbins Robert Carter & Bros, N Y, 75 J 
ale era ne ‘arish. - Tawto acmillan 0, ; 
Fighteenth Cent rs - Dobson Welford, 2 00 644x9 4, 8x 1144. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever ea ce. 
The Court of France in the Sixteenth Century. - Jackson “ e “ 9 00 Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 
Microcosmus. - - Lotze “ “ “ 6 00 
Ancient Rome in 1885. - - - - - - Middleton 8 40 
The Moon. - - - - - - - Nasmyth 7 50 
‘ Young People’s History of England. - - - Towle Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 PURITAN WRITING TAB 
Haphazard Personalities. - - - - - Lanman bad . “ 1 50 9 
ec Book of Health. - - - - aisde 
J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, 275 With LITHOGRAPHED PicruRE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 
A Stroll with Keats. - Brown Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50| Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . ‘ Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 
Select Poems of Tennyson. - - - Rolfe 75 4 
: Orient. - - - - - - - - Cook Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1 50 
The Student’s Kent. - - - - - - Thompson 2 50 
A Memorial of the Life and Genins of George Fuller. Howells, &c. eo “ ad 25 00 . 
Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 
EACHERS and STU DENTS are requested 
P MISCELLANEOUS. to write to J. A. & R. A. Rep, Publishers, Provi- 


dence, R. I., for special inducements for vacation 
— Nothing is of so much importance and of so | work. 538 Send for Samples and Price-List. 


mnch use to young man entering life as to be 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


Hale’s H is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Rens heals and beautifes, 25c. |For the Spring and Summer of 1886. Send for Pro- 146, 148, 150 Center Street, - - New York. 


rammes. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, %c. | © Tickets Issued for Individual Travelers to 


Pike's Toothache Drope cure in 1 Minute, | Tickets by ail lines of Steamers ‘HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Rheumatic cure Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, published 
Dean’s wo om monthly, by mail for ten cents. Address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 2%1 Broadway, N.Y. |Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 


— Society isa strong solution of books. It Ne: 
draws the virtue out of what is oat worth readin it, | BOOK of the YEAR! Allen’s Composition Books, 
as ws out eaves. 4 
—Holmes. SULLY'S PSYCHOLOGY, Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
ABRIDGED. 


i Ely’s Cream Balm. My aunt was deaf in one 
ear. After using the Balm a few times her hear- 
i ing was restored. F. D. Morse, Insurance 


16mo, beveled clo., pp. 475., $1.50. 


This edition is adapted to the spe- Continental Primary Physiology, 


cial wants of American Schools, 


appending to each chapter, Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Broker, Elizabeth, N. J. Nota liquid or snuff. “ Suggestions “i rr Review, Text, 
an ‘xamination Questions” ; : 
— It is an introspection on which all religion |‘ Applications of Psychology to Teaching” ; and : Economic Class Record. 
has been built, man going into himself and seeing Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 
the struggle within him and thence getting self-| principal of R. I. State Normal School, writes, after DANIEL VAN WINELE. 88 Chambers S&t., N. Y. City. 
4 knowledge, and thence, knowledge of God.— | adopting it: ‘1 am greatly pleased with the additions 
y Canon Mozley made by Prof. Reinhart.” This edition has also been 7 


5 adopte by Supt. MeAlister for all the Teachers’ THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION { Meete at TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
oe ‘ Classes of Phila., and by more than 40 State Normal JULY 13, 14, 15, 16, 1886- 
vam 70. Mo soa Bre, Wi Ad ee Og Ny ey yee by From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and_ most direct 


Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- €. W. BARDEEN, Pub’r, Syracuse, N. 

| . ; : Send for full Catalogue of Books on Pedagogy, and | ine from Chicago, IIl., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer Circulars of Teachers” Agency. at Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 


; atonce; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub highway between she 
. awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- f eMten East, North, and South 
te taste. . the the CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD and ‘Tokeka,  Kas,. and 
gums, No Change of Cars ( ° d « Cit ‘oui the Great West. NO 
allays the pain, relieves wind, the bowels, of aay Class and) CHANGE OF CARS OF 
and is the best known rémedy for diarrhoea, WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS St. d 1 ANY (LASS, and two 
whet] aw off COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE non trains a day each way, 

4 — Even this vein of laughing, as I could pro-| [rm WISCONSIN Sy NE 
and sinewy force in teaching and comfort- — — and St Louis, 

Scort’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop Liver OIL, PALACE RROLINING 
Strengthening.—Dr. C. F. St. Joseph,} [> On > EST AND FINEST IN 
Mo., says: have used Scott’s Emulsion for USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
years, with the test satisfaction in all AN CHARGE: PALACE 

cases, where nutrient medication is required. ‘\ 

PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY ING CARS, are run on all 
| — I have no respect for that self-boasting char- By reason of its central position and close relation to ci awe F 

ity which neglects all objects of commiseration all mal lines Fast and West, at initial and ter. R throng 
. na , constitutes the most important mid- PECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. F te d 
near and round it, but goes to the end of the earth| continental link in that system of through transpor- full information, apply to any ticket agent in the Uni oF write $0 tie follow 
in search of misery for the purpose of talking| [ing agents of the Chicago and Alton i 
about it.—George Mason. Bont) Northeast ani CHARLES OBERG, Eastern Passenger Agent, R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
: We , JR., -Eastern Pass’r Agen 

_— Catarrh, when chronic, becomes very offen- Groat Rook island Route 514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. gent, 8. H. KNIGHT, Gent A eat, Fass r 

sive. It is impossible to be otherwise healthy,| afforded by a solid, thoroughly Hellested A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 

aad, st the same time, afflicted with eatarch. This! CHARLTON, Gen’l P ON, Ass. 

di obstinate and 8, ng stock as near , Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 
seus be cured by the use of or A... 210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
and that exacting discipline which governs the prac- 
: Ayer s Sarsaparilla. / tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting: ints in AD VAWCED ME 
p ting points in THOD OF BOOKKEEPING. 
— Every man some peculiar train of thought a THE . 
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which he falls back on when alone, This, to a Peoria, Council Bolts, Kaneas (ity Leavenworth Sed SEVEN A 

compo: of well v 

great degree, mo! e man. ugald Stewart. bolstered Day Coaches; ‘Magnifcent Pullman Pande cco U NT YST E M 

, and sumptuous Dining 

Cara, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurel x 

: —WE RECOMMEND Ely’s Cream Balm where| eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison é AY 
3 a cure for Catarrh is called for, and consider that are also run the Cele rated Reclining Chair Gara CONDENSED Sse vo ee ' \\ BUSINESS 
we are doing the public a service by making its Famous Albert Lea Route TREATISE. \\ 

Virtues known to those afflicted with-this loathsome| ithe, direct and favorite line between Chicago and COLLEGE. 
Son wi it is in most instances a British Provinces. Over this reste Comprising 
Grand Rapids, Zraine are rua to the waterin places, summer re- 120 double pages (10 x 14) A full Course of Instruct’n, 
| on Mercantile, BOOKKEEPING JOURNAL. 

— Their works prove their merits; as for in- another binect LINE, via Seneca and Kan- eeping, |A studies ; Time Unlimited 
stance, after a quarter of a cen of established fie and Lafayette and vanced Bockkeeping, $50.00. 

success, the Fsterbrook’s Steel Peas, sold every-| Paci and — 

7 For detailed information see Maps and Folders rithmetic, Spelling, History, 

i where. obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket $1.00. Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar. 

Offices in the United States and Canada; b Ww. P BROWNE, Prine 
dressing sor by ad- Price, 25 Cents per copy. 
_ painter has but one sentence to utter R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN - 

has but one sentence to utter,| CABLE, JOHN, SEVEN- ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 22 North Clark St., Chicago. 

4 or historian, expatiate and impress.—Sir CHICAGO. 

q oshua Reynolds 

A. B. FARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, I CHER 
Teachers! ur New School Alda are the best and Gen’! Agent, | >. 
ea system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 


romo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; Send six cents for and 
f . rize 
A PRIZE, Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation. 
t, om - $74 Christmas, seri » finé|to more money right geez then anything else in this 
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gilt cards. 
Abt |Terms mailed free. & Mass, Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ELY’s 
CATARRH BALM 


Ly’S 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflamma- 
tion, protects the mem- 
brane of the nasal pas- 
sages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores,— restores the 
sense of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 


HAY-FEVER Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is agree- 
able to use. Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 
send for cireular. : 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school fs de- 
lightfully located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
ful The buildings are elegant and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with dormitory, and 
grounds containing between five and six acres, neatly 
arranged. The school at some seasons ofthe year 
has enrolled more than one hundred students, and is 


capable of indefinite oupeenee. Said property, with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000, The schoo! buildin 
(valued at $7,000) may be bought without the dormi- 
tory. Terms easy, and possession given the term fol- 
lowing the sale. For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
563 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilli 
est, humor and pathos. Brigh 


2000 Distance no Rindrance as We 

D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. 

The 8. F. C0, } 


Teachers Wanted 


Profitable, pleasant, and 

legitimate 
& 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


wert for 
Home, based upon 
“mhe Child's Instructor” Over 
IS or. 1000 illustrations. 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of Aaday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Calleges aud Schools. 


_ COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


QOHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

HAND: ER SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNULOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

trie Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITOTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
La SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 


ass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS88. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 


SM TE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NURMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTt. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHVOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Miss Jut1a CoLMAN, the Superintendent of 
the Literature Department of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union, which is 
doing so much to promote temperance teaching in 
the public schools, is making a collection of tem- 
perance problems for the use of teachers. Any 
teacher or scholar who would like to exercise their 
ingenuity by constructing a few problems (as 
simple or as elaborate as they please, only they are 
instructive), may send them to her at 72 Bible 
House, New York, and they will be remembered 
when the problems are issued. They will be 
edited by the Tutor of Methods in the Normal 
College of the City of New York. 


tral 
riage Hire and Transfer of Bagnage sto; 
Grand Union Hotel, o + e said depot. 

AK en oy arriving by the West Shore Rail Road 
Weehawken Ferry, ~ taking the 42d street Horse Cars 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upw: day. Euro 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
class ho’ n the ° uest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


— Public opinion is a weak tyrant com 
a our Ry private opinion ; what a man thinks 
of himself, that it is which determines, or, rather 
indicates his fate.— Thoreau. 


SwasEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 


give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion,—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a k board.” F. W. PARKER. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“ Strikes, Lockouts, and Arbitrations,” is the title of 
a timely and important article in the April Gontucy by 
George May Powell. Itaimsto bean unbiased study -§ 


the relations of capital and labor, and of the meth 
settling differences. Mr. Powell at the outset says, 
“Labor and capital are each as necessary as the two 
wings of abird. Cripple either wing and the other is 
useless.” Three anecdotal articles in this number form 
a most entertaining account of the famous Confederate 
cruiser Alabama and her duel with the Xearsarge. A 
rtrait of Longfellow after an ema Gy of 1848, show 
ng the poet in a guise unfamiliar to the public of later 
years, is the frontispiece of the number. accompanies 
a paper by Mrs. Annie Fields giving “ Glimpses of Long- 
fellow in Bociai Lite,” and with many anecdotes as set 
down both by Mr. Longfellow, and by the author’s hus- 
band, the late James T. Fields. Dr. Washington Gladden 
contributes a thoughtful essay on “Christianity and 
Popular Education.” 


— Lend a Hand, Dr. E. A. Hale’s Monthly of Organized 
Philanthropy for April is a capital number. The edito- 
rial consideration of “What Creates Pauperism,”’ is vig 
orous. Lucretia P. Hale Walks among the Boston Schoos! 
in a free and easy way. Rev. G. E. Gordon protests 

ainst the Destruction of our Birds. Dr. Hale has two 


welfare can afford not to read. This Vy has a 
clearly defined mission that it is fulfulling grandly, 


— Christian Thought,— bimonthly, March-April, 1886, 
edited by Charles F. Deems,— contains seven excellent 
articles, prominent ye 84 is “ The Relations of 
Art and Morality,” by Washington Gladden D.D., Colum- 
bus, O., and the “Fullness of Time,” M4 Thomas A. son 
D. B., Philadelphia, Pa. It is published by Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, 71 Bible House, New York. Price $2.00 per 
year; single numbers 40 cents. 


— The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine, April, 
contains five able and timely articlés, among which is a 
continuation of Dr. Thomas Hill’s discussion of “ Man 
Finite; Dr. Bartol on “ Channing; ” “ Garrison,” by Oliver 
Johnson, and the “Pathos of Socialism,” by Kate Gan- 
nett Wells. Published ct 141 Franklin St., Boston; price 
$3.00 a year; single numbers 30 cents. 


$850.00 Cash Free ! 


Inclading THIRTY Royal Allumined 
Gold Watches. Also 1500 Fine Pho- 
Steel s and Oil 
Paintings worth in the Original from 
$6.00 to $40.00 each. 


FREE! ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU! 


The publishers of THE ADVANCE COU- 
RIER desire to secure 50,000 new subscribers ! 
This is our Bible competition, and we offer 

850.00 in Money and Watches; also 900 

orks of Art to the first 1003 persons answer- 
ing the following question: Where is the follow- 
ing found in the Bible: “Joseph 


The first 30 persons answering will receive 1 Al- 
lamined Gold Watch, each ps.00 $750.00. 
The 3ist person answering will receive $15.00. 


The 32d person answering will receive 

The 33d person answering will receive $5.00. 

The next 70 persons answering will receive $1. 

The next 900 persons answering will receive 
each one Art Work. 


If you are not first, remember you may be sec- 


ond or third, or at any rate you stand a good 
chance. Send youranswer NOW! TO-DAY! 
Each competitor must send us a 50c. POSTAL 
NOTE, for which we will send you our paper 
ONE YEAR. 

Prizes will be promptly sent to the lucky win- 
ners by mail, and their names will be published in 
our paper. This is the grandest offer ever 
made by reliable newspaper publishers. 
We refer to any Bank or Commercial Agency. 
Send at once. Address 


ADVANCE COURIER, 
243 State Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 


No answers noticed without amount of sub- 
scription encl 


Mention this paper. 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
5 for 6c, Conn. Steam Card 
orks, ‘ord, Conn, 


and Classical. Address Gorr, Rick, & Smiru, Prins, 


Geachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


TIMES 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 


Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


BUILDING, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


CHICAGO, 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. 

It has the following branches, which act as se 
many separate Agencies: 


ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, 


Chicago, 


Also branches in CALIFORNIA and COLORADO. 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “ ineognito.’’ Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agency in Poston.) 

v We have now (April ist) S67 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. nly the best teachers need apply. 

Send postal for circular. 


EST TEACHERS, ana’Fontion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LysTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
itions as Teachers. 
he leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fee. 
Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 
Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 


$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


‘*It affords me great pleasure to say that the new 
Principal of our Academy is giving entire satisfaction. 
. « + «+ The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
was of great service to us in communication with so 
good a teacher. We can with reason recom- 
mend this Bureau as an efficient means of bag oben | 
good instructors.—REv. H. N. POTTER, Pres. Board | 
of Trustees, Greensburg Academy, Darlington, Pa. 

Many teachers needed. Register now. For appli- 
cation form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 681 Hamilton St., Allentown,Pa. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 
It has been in successful operation six 7. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring. Register now. 

School Officers supplied with teachers without 

. LOVEL og stor Place, 


TEACHERS 


Who can furnish evidence of scholarship 
and ability to teach, should address at 
once, 
W. & N. W. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
563 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Normal School, in the 
West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do 
strong work in Common English Branches, A gradu- 
ate from the Brid water preferred. 
A to JUTT, Manager, 
pply N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Our main office, located in j During the past two 


| NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and efictent; others not 
represented. Active and successful in finding and 
filling vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in 
all parts of the Union. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West i4th St., N. Y. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Zist St., New Work City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, ° 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and superar 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. ddress 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
mE 880. 


STABLISHED IN 1 
Rome, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
ears I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 5. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to oureoear’ with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to ye South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8.5. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ANS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau Me, 


[Loth Sexes.]} 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


‘Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 
75 Hawley Street, - - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with - 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly Previtet for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc, 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,— we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new suppl for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment* should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered Ly 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


Agency. 

i) charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 

N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
All HIRAM ORCUTT, aM 

} ‘a 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“This week I received papers from the Teachers’ 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., which I might have joincd, 
had I not bine displeased with its manner of Seating 

our Bureau. This denunciation has not weaken 

ut strengthened my confidence in your Agency. it 
it were not on afirm is, there would be no occasion 
for attacking it. If all the teachers take my view of 


. of T 
BINDERS by mali, postpaid. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


such treatment, Mr. Bardeen will not gain anytning 
by such abuse.’ 8.5. P. 
L——, Me., March 29, 1886, 
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chapters of his characteristically entertaining and in- 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


QUACKENBOS’S 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fully revised and corrected to date by 


J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


New Maps! 


New Illustrations! 


New Dress! 


New Type! 


. Introductory Price, 65 cents. 
“Tt is a beautiful book, and one of the best of its kind.”— Educational Monthly. 


Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


TEACH COLOR 


—IN — 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


BY THE USE OF 


MISS CROCKER’S OUTLINE LESSONS, 


Used in all the Boston schools ; and supplement this 
by using the Colored Cards which she has ppepares 
for aids in Teaching COLOR and FORM. 


MAILING PRICES. 
Lessons on Color, - 80c. 
Teacher’s Packet of Cards, - .- 2» He 


Published by 
Ss. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


85 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
564 30 Franklin St., BosTon. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children, ($1), by Stanf isa 
new CANTATA of great power an — 


Richter’s Harmeny, ($2) ; Bichter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2), and Bichter’s ($2), are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 


German Harmonist. 


OPERAS. The best and most complete editions. 
Aida, ($2); Bells of Corneville, ($1.50) ;Bec- 
eacio, ($2); Carmen, ($2); Fatimitza, ($2) ; 
Lakme, ($2); Maritama ($2); Mefistefele ($2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zemobia, ($2) ; and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas for 25 cts. 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These agnene books are edited by the veteran 
pher, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 


No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
speniion’ The sole cm has been to attain Perfec- 


n, the only Sure Economy. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St. NEW YORK. - 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Lermpe Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every One. 
In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical pommctery, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. ‘Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 

ah, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secre of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, author of ‘‘ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.”” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Jehmsen’s alone has 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over 360,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much ; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. . 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Ada to children ranging from ten years old 

down to Hoping infancy, and suived to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones ave called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 rh my Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springfield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 
‘*We can commend this work with confidence 


as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


mONROE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. | 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boardin 
School within fifty miles of Boston. A convenien 
building of fifty rooms, in pees repair, free of rent 
together with the income of $10,000. Applicant must 
be an experienced and successful teacher. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
563 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Lan s and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


on. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
At Madison, Wis., 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


©. C. SHO 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 
omson’s New Arithmetics and Alg 
Keetel’s French Course ; sa 
Beed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
HMutchisen’s and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. D . 

° ndard Arith. Course rating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combinin 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass, 
Plexible Cloth, - Price 30 cents. 


OF THE 
GEOGRAPHIES, 
CONTAINING ALL 
THAT A PUPIL 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED 
TO MEMORIZE. 
Send for Introduction rates. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


For sale 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


The College has been removed from AMHERST and 
lar will be sent to applicants by 


OSWECO, N. Y. 
BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. ¥. The Ciren‘ 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


For Board, Zooms, and Rath oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0. MATTOON, Oswego, 


. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
. 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.\F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Publishers of 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. is system has a 
wider adoption than all other systems united. 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Navl History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Beading. 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
P Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Medels, 
Manuf’s of Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses. 
ta@"For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

YORK. 
Bascom’s Ment ence, Englis rature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
Bayes aychology Fines; and Logte 

ay’s Phycho ° cs, e 

Hart’s German cs for students, 
(4 vols. ready) e 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - -5 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _[ilus. 
LeMfingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, 2% 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 


Putnam’s Hints for Home 
of, Atlases, (14 vois.), T5e. to 
nam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), « 035 


Each 
The Advanced Science Series (i8 vols.) Each, 1,25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, Systematic Botany, and Economic BoTAny. 

By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Kellerman’s Illustrated Plant Analysis. A 
classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U. 8S., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo, 
$1. Send for catalogue and terms for introduction. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, | PHILADELPHIA, 


PL AYS Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cat- 
logue free. T. S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. eow 


Orchestra parts furnished when desired. 


Winner’s Ideal Methods 75 cts), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50), are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
A) GRAND AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 


‘* Holy, Holy is the Lord.” — 


For 8. A. T. & B. with Organ or Orchestra accompa- 
niment, by F. G. Gores. Price 60 cts. 

This BEAUTIFUL CHORUS is admirably adapted for 
use at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or Sacred 
Concerts. It contains some charming Solos, Duets 
for Sopr. and Tenor, with a pleasing accompaniment, 
and cannot fail to become a great favo’ among 
Choirs and the Musical Public. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Pub’rs, 


No. 7 Bible House, 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N. Y. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S 


PEOPLE’S BIBLE is a stupendous work.” 
SPURGEON.—“ Every page reveals keen insight, pow- 
erful thinking, great strength, and suggestiveness.’ 
British Quarterly Review (1885).—‘* for the spirit 
is provided in prodigal abundance; the thoughts are 
fresh and sparkling, and the lessons rich and satis- 
fying.” Christian Union, N. Y.—‘‘ Each volume com- 

lete initself ‘ Genesis’ (Vol. I.) and ‘ Zxodus’ (Vol' 
~ Now ready. ch $1.50. 

UNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


CHEMICAL TEXT - BOOKS. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and Brewman. - -_ $1.50 
Manual of Blow-Pi Analysis, Quali- 
tative and Quantitative. - - 2.50 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Sash 
sis. By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. 
Storer. Revised by Prof. W. R. Nichols. 1.50 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
eow 23 Murray Street, NEw YORK. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 


9 edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 


sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
rice, A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 8t., New 
ork. Prospectus mailed free. a eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venables Algebra, etc. 


TEXT - BOOKS 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 
ASSAYING, MECHANICS, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 
CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY, ETC., ETC. 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


| TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz. Tablets 


head from five to ten problems, 


I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; 
no numbers used exceeding 10, 

IL. Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; nosum or minuend exceeding 100. 

III. Four Fundamental Rules, with numbers not 
exceeding 100. Use of symbols for ordinary 
Weights and Measures. 

IV. Notation and Numeration of numbers not 
beyond the seventh order, Fundamental Rules, 
excluding Multiplication or division by more than 
one figure. Use of Simple Fractions. 


Electric Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


RAY’S TABLETS, 


IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


Ray’s Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat form, each leaflet having printed at 
ey are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; 


V. Application of Fundamental Rules, United 
States Money, Denominate Numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Num- 
bers, Review of Fundamental Rules. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Compound Numbers, Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIIL Application of Percentage, Ratio and 
Pro; ons, Square Root, Mensuration and Test 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. P. STHARNG, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 
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